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See: ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
Instituted 1822. Incorporated ‘by Royal Charter, 1830. 


Under the immediate patronage of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN and the Royal Family. 
Principal—Professor Sir GEORGE A: MAOFARREN. 


The NEXT STUDENTS’ CONCERT will take place Oct. 23. 

The MICHAELMAS TERM will commence on Monpay, Sept, 21, and 
terminate on SATURDAY, Dec. 19. 

Candidates for admission (bringing music they can perform) may be examined 
at the Institution on Saturday, Sept. 19, at Eleven o'clock. 

JOHN GILL, Secretary. 
Royal Academy of Music, 

4&5, Tenterden Street, Hanover Square, W. 


ONDON CONSERVATOIRE OF MUSIC.— 
Principal—Mr LANSDOWNE OOTTELL. 

The NEW BUILDING and LADIES’ RESIDENT Department now open, 
facing Porchester Square, near the Royal Oak Railway Station, W., unsurpassed 
for appointments and facilities for study. 

The Conservatoire offers the Highest Olass practical Education, Singing, Piano, 
Violin, &¢., from £1 1s,, the Term commencing any day. Free Scholars ips and 
Introductions awarded for the encouragement ob talent. Concerts, Orchestra, 
= aaa weekly. Prospectus—Hon. Sec., 1, WESTBOURNE Park, Royal 

ak, W. 








TO PROFESSORS OF MUSIC. 


A PROFESSOR of the Leipsic Conservatorium, on account 
of ill-health, has decided to at once DISPOSE OF HIS CONNECTION in 
Lincolnshire, where he has been for the last Twenty-five Years, and now holds 
the appointment of Organist to the Parish Church, and Conductor to a Choral 
Society. Premium required, £700.—For further particulars apply to Lucas, 
Son & Co,, 20, Great Marlborough Street, W. - 


“TIS ALL THAT I CAN SAY.” 


ME VictoR ROMILLY will sing Hore Teaere’s popular 
‘t Song, ‘TIS ALL THAT I CAN SAY,” at Fulham, Sept. 12; and Notting 
Hill, Sept, 18, Published by Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


“LIFE’S DREAM IS O’ER, FAREWELL.” 


ISS CLARA WOLLASTON and Mr VICTOR ROMILLY 
} will sing the above popular Duet, founded on AscHER’s “ ALIOER,” at 
\ Greenwich, Oct. 10, 


“MY LADY SLEEPS” (“STARS OF THE SUMMER NIGHT.”) 


R GERARD COVENTRY will sing Grssonr’s fine setting 
of LONGFELLOW's Poem, ‘‘MY LADY SLEEPS” (“STARS OF THE 
SUMMER NIGHT”), at Brighton, Sept. 12. 


DREAM WISH, Music by Brreson, Poetry by Mrs M. A. 

Barngs, Sung by Miss Berraa Foresta, 4s.; and “SERENADE 

MORESQUE,” Music by Brrason, Sung by Mr Iver McKay, 4s,, are published 
by Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street. 


“SERENADE MORESQUE.” 
ME IVER McKAY sang with great effect Professor 


a Berason’s admired “SERENADE MORESQUE,” at Professor Carl Ryals’ 
oncert, at 29, Albert Gate.—(The “‘ Serenade Moresque” is published by DUNCAN 
Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, ) 


“HIS FOOTSTEPS.” 
DLLE LILAS SPONTINI sang (by special desire) 
her admired Song, ‘‘HIS FOOTSTEPS,” at the West Kensington Park 


Popular Concerts.—Published, price 4s., b: i 
Btreet, London, W. Price 4s., by Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent 


‘ 
OLDEN DREAMS.” Song. Words by J. Srewarr. 
1b Music by J. L. HATTON. Price 4s. London: DuncAN Davison & Co., 
ry i — onan 1 DR bing ne be Satta, someones © J. L. Harton, 
7. ys 38.; “ Ag we 
THE GOOD SHIP ROVER,” 3s, : paste eailinkait 


LADY, LEAVE THY SILKEN THREAD.” New 
ad Br Se LN Hae tenon: 


















































FOURTH GRADE JUST PUBLISHED. 
Price Two Shillings each. 
Under the Sanction and ry tgs of the Rev. Sir FREDERICK A. GORE OUSELEY, 
Bart, A., Mus. Doc., and of Sir G. A. MACFARREN, Mus. Doc. 


THE MUSICIAN: 


A GUIDE FOR PIANOFORTE STUDENTS. 


RIDLEY PRENTICE. 


ConTAINS ANALYSES OF WELL-KNOWN PIECES PROGRESSIVELY ARRANGED, 
ENABLING THE PUPIL TO UNITE A STUDY OF MusIcAL FoRM WITH THE 
ORDINARY PIANOFORTE PRACTICE. 

Saturday Review.—‘‘ We are far from suggesting that there is any ro 
road for —— technical knowledge, but we are quite certain Mr Ridley 
Prentice’s road is in every way the pleasantest that has yet been laid before any 

pianoforte student.” 

Aeotemy — 4 knowledge of form is imparted in simple 5 foe 
language. We heartily commend it to all who desire to understand, satisfactorily 
interpret, and enjoy beautiful music.” 

Graphic.—‘‘ Written with the laudable purpose of helping the pianoforte 
student to understand and enjoy beautiful music.” 

School Board Chronicle.—“ A useful book for earnest teachers.” . 

Musical Review.—‘‘Mr Ridley Prentice has newly developed an importan 
though much neglected branch of the teacher’s duties.” 

Monthly Musical Record.—‘‘No more valuable work of the kind is in 
existence.” . , 

W. SWAN_SONNENSOHEIN & CO., PaTERNosTER Row; 
And all Book and Music Sellers. 


MUSIC STRINGS—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
J. P. GUIVIER & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 





ALL KINDS OF MUSIC STRINGS FOR ALL 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Sole Depét for Signor ANDREA RurFint’s (of Naples) Oelebrated Strings for 
Soloists, manufactured by him on a system invented by Mons. J, B. VUILLAUME, 
of Paris. 

Sole Agent for OHARLES ALBERT’s (of Philadelphia, U.8.)new PatentImproved 
Ohin Rest; also his improved String Gauge. 

39, WARWIOK STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 
Price Lists free on application. 
All kinds of Strings covered in a superior manner on powerful machines made on 
the best principle with all modern improvements, 


Just Published, 
Two Sones sy FREDERICK F. ROGERS, 


I KNOW NOT YET.. ..__.. __.. price 4/- 


(Words by G. OLIFTON BINGHAM.) 


OVERLEAF. .:«. .- «« «+  o« price 4/- 


London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
NEW VIOLIN MUSIC. 


EVENING SONG, for Violin and Pianoforte .. Sf 
LIEBESLIED, for Violin and Pianoforte .. .. 3 


(A Violoncello part to ‘‘ Liebeslied,” in lieu of Violin, 6d. net.) 
Composed by 
ARTHUR LE JEUNE. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

« Pwo violin pieces with pianoforte accompaniment, by Arthur Le Jeune, are 
waite of “high commendation, because they exhibit that charm of simplicity 
which never appeals in vain to the right-minded. They are called respectively 
‘An Evening Song’ and ‘Liebeslied,’ and are very expressive and m A 
while they are not beneath the attention of the expert, they are within the 
reach of the most moderate players.”—Morning Post. 
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CHARLES LANE HUTCHINGS, 


BLENHEIM HOUSE, BLENHEIM STREET, NEW BOND ST., 
MUSIC PUBLISHER, 
EREBY GIVES PUBLIC NOTICE that the late firm of 


Hurtcuines & RoMER having been dissolved on the 30th April, 1884, he has 
noconnection with any person or persons trading under the name of the late firm. 
Mr HUTOHINGS acquired by purchase at the sale of the effects of Hutchings 
& Romer many of the valuable Copyrights, and is prepar2d to supply them to the 
Trade and Public generally. The copyrights purchased include, amongst others, 
the operas MARITANA, LURLINE, ROSE OF CASTILLE, &c., &c., and a 
great many of Signor TITO MATTEI'S Popular Compositions, Lists of which 
may be had on application. 

OBSERVE THE ADDRESS— 
HUTCHINGS & CO., 
BLENHEIM HOUSE, BLENHEIM STREET,JNEW BOND STREET, 


LONDON, W. 
SUNG BY MADAME ADELINA PATTI. 


ARDITI’S NEW VALSEH SONG. 


*“L’INCANTATRICE.” 


Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent3Street, W. 





From the ‘Daily Telegraph.” 
**In the Lesson Scene of J/ Barbiere, the great artist brought forward a waltz 
air, ‘L’Incantatrice,’ by Signor Arditi. This melodious and engaging piece 
derived every advantage from Mdme Patti’s brilliant singing, and was unani- 


mously encored.” 
From the “Daily News.” 

“The Lesson Scene included a new vaise aria, ‘ L’Incantatrice,’ composed by 
Signor Arditi. The piece, while preserving the dance rhythm, also offers abun- 
dant opportunity for the display of those executive powers which Mdme Patti 
— in such rare perfection. Her admirable rendering of it elicited pro- 
onged and enthusiastic applause that necessitated its repetition.” 

From the ‘‘ Globe.” 

“In the Lesson Scene Mdme Patti introduced an elegant vocal;waltz, ‘ L’Incan- 

tatrice’ (‘The Enchantress’), which was unanimously encored.” 
From the “ Observer.” 

“In the Lesson Scene Mdme Patti introduced a melodious waltz, ‘ L’Incanta- 
trice,’ composed for her by Signor Arditi. This was followed by applause so 
perseveringly prolonged that a repetition of the waltz became unavoidable.” 

From the “Sunday Times.” 

“In the Lesson Scene Mdme Patti sang;in brilliant style Arditi’s valse, 
* L’Incantatrice,’ which had to be repeated.” 

From the ‘‘Morning Post.” 

“The new valse, ‘ L’Incantatrice,’ written for her by the Maestro Arditi, the 
conductor, was given with such exquisite finish and spontaneity that the title of 
the Valse was transferred to the artist, for the whole audience was literally the 
slave of her enchantments. The valse was encored twice.” 

From the “Daily Chronicle.” 

‘‘ An interesting element in Saturday’s performance was the introduction by 
Mdme Patti, in the Lesson Scene, of a new vocal waltz by Signor Arditi, entitled 
‘L'Incantatrice.’ From the charm of Mdme Patti’s manner, no less than from 
the fluency of her vocalization, the waltz was heard under conditions that were 
most promising for its popularity.” 

From the ‘‘St James’s Gazette.” 

“«TIncantatrice,’ as Arditi’s latest waltz is called (sung by Mdme Patti in the 
Barbier), is brilliantly written in the true waltz rhythm, with all kinds of 
striking effects for the voice. By its tuneful themes, no less than by its passages 
of vocalization, it produced a most favourable impression, being loudly siplentnd 
and enthusiastically encored.” 





Just Published, 

THE CHILDREN’S GARDEN. 
(Sung by Mdlle ALICE ROSELLI, at her Concert at Princes Hall), composed by 
EDWIN SUCH, 

Is published, price 4s., by 
Dunoan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, London, W. 


NEW SONG BY CIRO PINSUTI. 


THE BEAUTIFUL CITY. 


Words by HELEN MARION BURNSIDE. 
Music by 
CIRO PINSUTI. 


Price 4s. 
(Published in Three Keys—D, F, G). 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


Just Published. 


MARIE-ROZE WALTZ. 


For THE PIANOFORTE. 


By 
EDWARD JAKOBOWSKI. 
WITH A PORTRAIT OF THE DISTINGUISHED VOCALIST. 
Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 











MESSRS HUTCHINGS & ROMER 


BES to announce to the Music Trade and the Public 
that they now publish NEW and CHEAP EDITIONS of the following 
important Works :— 

LOYAL RESPONSES, containing 40 of the last compositions of the late Frances 
RIDLEY HAVERGAL, hitherto published at 5s. net, cloth, will now be issued 
in strong paper covers at 2s. 6d. net, and in cloth, 4s. net. 

THE ORGANISTES CONTEMPORAINS. 37 Numbers now out, 2s, net. Each 
number containing 25 pieces for the Organ or Har i will be published 
in books containing six numbers, in strong paper covers, at 8s. net. 

LODER’S VIOLIN SCHOOL, formerly published at 12s. net, is now issued at 
4s. net. 

CRIVELLI’S COMPLETE ART OF SINGING, hitherto published at One 
Guinea, is reduced to 12s. net. 

ROMER’S SCHOOL OF SINGING is reduced from 10s,6d. to 5s. Half-price 


to the public. 
CHORUSES FOR TREBLE VOICES. 
WitH ACCOMPANIMENTS FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
. STEERSMAN, STEER OUR BARK (“ Flying Dutchman” 
THE WINDS NOW ARE HUSHED Do. 
SPINNING CHORUS: era. 
SINGING LIKETH ME... ou tne wes 
PARTING aa aes > lr 
THE MERMAIDS 





+. Wagner 
--. Wagner 
-.. Wagner 
«» Bir G, Macfarren 
née pe «. Bir G. Macfarren 
avin oa oe hea Sn ... Bir @, Macfarren 
(See List, 7 to 40.) 
CANTATAS FOR TREBLE VOICES. 


Composers 
A SUMMER NIGHT ..  ... Aguilar sap 
ALL HALLOW EVE ...... Bennett Gilbert 
BRIDE OF BURLEIGH as F. Schira__... 
CRYSTAL SLIPPER ... . we oo J. DL. Roeckel 
ELFIN KNIGHT... ... «. «+ + Ignace Gibsone 
FALL OF THE LEAF .., «ae ~~ Odoardo Barri 
HARVEST QUEEN _... 
KNIGHT OF PALESTINE 
MAGIO WELL _... oe eee 
MAGIO FLOWER coo oe 
MAY TIDE 


A. G. Fowles 
C. M. Weber 
Franz Abt ... 
F. F. Rogers 
Mazzoni ... 
F. Romer 
Offenbach ... 
seb a“ M. W. Balfe 
ie - eae .. 9. L. Roeckel 
ie fl ain w. J. L. Roeckel 
Libretto to above, net, 6d. 
CANTATAS FOR MIXED VOICES. 


MOUNTAIN MAIDENS , 
ORPHEUS AND EURYDIOCE 


cococoocoscocococoooo 


WESTWARD HO! 


JOHN GILPIN 
MAZEPPA ... see nse nee 
PARADISE AND THE PERI 

STORY OF A FAITHFUL SOUL 


Also the following popular Compositions of IGNACE GIBSONE: 


CAPRIOE A LA TARANTELLE ee... rr eee 0 
CRADLE SONG .., —. see ae twee ee aie 0 
ENCHANTED PIANO ... ee ee ee eae ee 0 
EVENING SONG a ae ee s,s a 0 
GOLDEN WINGS he i= a. 0a a 0 
AS YESTERDAY I WAS SPINNING, 0 
SWEET WEE BIRD _.... srntt eee ues . 0 
A MESSAGE FROM MY LADY ..._... Do. 20. ave 0 


Also, in the Press, Two New Pianoforte Pieces by IGNACE GIBSONE: 
THE MONK (a Legend) and A NURSERY TALE. 


Bong ... 
Do. 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 
9, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 


“A LAMENT,” sy LILLIE ALBRECHT, 
“VALSE DE BRAVURA,” sx JULES BRISSAC, 


Played by Mrs ROECKEL, during the Exhibition of Women’s Industries, held 
at Clifton, at her 


“RECITAL OF MUSIC COMPOSED BY WOMEN,”’ 
are published, price 4s. each, by 
Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, London, W. 


TANDARD end POPULAR VOCAL COMPOSITIONS 

by Sir JULIUS BENEDICT (words by Lady Jonn MAnneRs, Sir W. 

FRASER, JOHN OXENFORD, Henry F. CO. CHORLEY, WELLINGTON GUERNSEY, 
The Kni@ut of Morar, &c., &¢.) :— 


Now THE SHADES GROW DEEPER 4/- 
SIGHING FOR THEE ... oe ae 
A SPRING THOUGHT... wo. 3/- 
Rock ME TO SLEEP ... os. ee 
THE PARTING (LA PARTENZA) ... 3/- 
LE CARNEVAL (with Variations) ... 4/- 


NEW VOCAL DUET, BY REICHARDT. 
“TONG AGO, LONG AGO.” Two-part Song for Soprano 


and Mezzo-Soprano, Composed by ALEXANDER REICHARDT. Words by 
WELLINGTON GUERNSEY, Price 4s. London: Duncan Dayison & Co., 244, 
Regent Street, W. 

“« Messrs Duncan Davison & Co. have published, among many other things, & 
two-part song, ‘Long Ago,’ by Mr Alexander chardt, composer of ‘Thou art 
so near and yet so far.’ It isan unpretending but withal expressive piece that 
will touch a responsive chord in every heart.”—Daily Telegraph. 








LovE AT SEA ... os ste 
MINE, THOU ART MINE is 
Wuy ART THOU SADDEN'D? 
Noran’s MESSAGE ... ‘ge 
TuE Ecuo 80Nn@_sa.. coo vee Of 
WHEN MY THIRSTY SOUL I STEEP 4/- 
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FESTIVAL OF THE THREE CHOIRS, 
(From “ The Daily Telegraph.” ) 
Hereford, Tuesday, Sept. 8. 

This week the city from which I write celebrates the hundred and 
sixty-second meeting of the choirs of Hereford, Gloucester, and 
Worcester, in aid of widows and orphans of clergy belonging to the 
three dioceses. It is scarcely needful to point out that the occasion 
is less a combination of cathedral choirs than a fully appointed 
musical festival, in which the ecclesiastical singers are but a subordi- 
nate element. “But, though the first idea has been departed from, 
the original name remains to form a link between the present and 
the past. Whoever remembers the attitude of Hereford towards 
the festival as now carried on when certain clerics of Worcester tried 
to revert to the magnified religious service, must be prepared for 
much that I have to say. The little city on the Wye has always 
been in the van of progress and beneficial reform, thereby setting a 
good example to the sister towns, which, as a rule, are either too 
proud or too indolent to follow on the same course, Years ago, 
Hereford added a concert of chamber music to the festival pro- 
gramme. It was the first to give an evening performance of oratorio 
in the cathedral, and now the managers are further distinguishing 
themselves by issuing shilling tickets for that particular occasion, so 
that the working classes may participate in an edifying solemnity. 
But this is not all. Hereford stands before other towns in England 
in respect of making its festival a town’s matter. 

The programme of the present festival is largely made up of 
standard works—a contrast, and not an unpleasant one, to the rain 
of novelties that deluged us at Birmingham. In judging of this 
matter it is necessary to consider the existence of very different 
circumstances. Between the resources of Birmingham and Hereford 
there can be no comparison. But this is not the main point. The 
public which support the festival at Birmingham expect and demand 
new works as a chief feature. Here different circumstances prevail. 
There is no such expectation and no such demand, amateurs not yet 
sated with opportunities of hearing standard works preferring that 
such should be given in place of any others. The managers seek to meet 
the taste of their patrons in this regard; doing so properly and 
wisely, not only because they thus secure the best pecuniary results, 
but also because nothing save good can come from the hearing and 
re-hearing of masterpieces. 

Much depends upon the weather at these festivals, and great was 
the satisfaction given by a fair morning, which displayed the old 
city to advantage in its gala dress. His worship the Mayor, whose 
zeal cannot be over-praised, had arranged another procession to the 
Cathedral, but in this instance circumstances were not propitious. 
Mr Morley anticipated a gathering of citizens as well as members of 
the municipality, and, to make the show a braver one, engaged a 
military band. I regret to say that the worthy burghers held aloof, 
leaving to their chosen representatives whatever honours were to be 
won. Happily the Hereford Corporation can make a decent display 
alone and unaided. It boasts a number of uniformed servants, three 
or four silver maces, a sword of justice, and an official whose duty 
it is to wear a huge scarlet cloak most brilliant of hue. All this, 
with the red-coated musicians in advance, was quite gay enough for 
the occasion, and helped to “‘ inaugurate” the festival in a fitting 
manner. The morning service was attended by a large congregation, 
eager, as usual, to hear the united choirs of the three Cathedrals. 
I cannot but think that those among the congregation who expected 
much must have gone away disappointed. The muster of the choirs 
was far from complete—or else their full numbers are very scanty 
—the music performed was not the best available, and the manner 
of its rendering might have been better. On such an occasion a 
special effect is rightly called for, and should the more assuredly 
be forthcoming, because this opening service affords the only con- 
Splcuous opportunity for the chorus to show what they can do. 
Dr Langdon Colborne’s ‘‘Te Deum” and ‘‘ Benedictus ” in C were 
chosen, and here, also, I have to point out a mistake. The music 
eg merit undoubtedly ; now and then a happy point 

eing made, but it is in no way representative of English church 
composition, and only that which is representative has any right to 
be heard at a great festival. Sir Gore Ouseley’s Anthem, ‘Great is 
the Lord,” had a more obvious raison d’étre, but even this might 
have stood aside to make room for one of the works that conspicu- 
ously adorn the musical repertory of the Church of England. While 
in critical mood, I may as well go on to wonder how it is that 
English reer on these occasions of ceremony prefer to extem- 
porize ‘‘ voluntaries ” rather than perform set pieces. A pompous 
march should have signalized the entrance of the civic authorities 
this morning, but did not, and an opportunity which no French or 
German organist would have let slip was consequently lost. The 
circumstance, however, reflects not at all upon the skill of the per- 
former (Mr Williams, of Gloucester), who, I am bound to state, did 





his duty as an accompanist very admirably. With regard to the 
festival sermon, preached by the Rev. Prebendary Poole, there is not 
much to say. The rev. gentleman put aside altogether the musical 
questions which invited his attention, and confined himself to a con- 
sideration of the needs of the poorer clergy. His discourse may 
fairly be described as pempachalile for the cogency of its argument 
and the boldness of its suggestions. At the close of the service a 
blessing was pronounced by the Bishop of Hereford, and soon there- 
— the city streets were once more animated by the glories of civic 
state. 

The cathedral had not long been emptied of one congregation 
before it filled with another, to whom Mendelssohn’s Elijah was a 
source of special attraction. That great oratorio again exerted its 
never-failing power, and received the customary reverent and 
admiring attention. In accordance with a custom recently 
established amid general approval, the performance was preceded 
and followed by a short form of prayer, the clergy, including the 
dean and bishop, occupying special stalls in the nave for that 
purpose. Quite apart from the propriety of incorporating the 
oratorio into an act of worship, there is a distinct advantage to the 
work itself—an advantage arising out of the emotional attitude in 
which it is received. The music and its subject acquire fresh 
significance, not only from the religious edifice, but also from the 
influence of devotion, and this is why oratorio at the festival of the 
Three Choirs seems to have gained in impressiveness since the change 
of which I speak was made. With regard to the actual rendering of 
Elijah, I need not be precise. Mendelssohn’s work is expected to 
run well of itself under festival conditions, and did so with very 
few drawbacks. It served to show what a fine English orchestra 
Dr Colborne has before him, and what a splendid chorus occupy the 
benches above. A better choir, judging by the work done in lijah, 
I rarely hear, either as respects balance of tone or the combination 
of sweetness and strength in its ensemble. The solos were safe in the 
hands of Mdme Albani, Miss Anna Williams, Mdme Enriquez, 
Mdme Patey, Mr Lloyd, Mr Brereton, and Mr Santley, each of 
whom made an impression more or less marked. Greater contrast of 
light and shade would have improved Mdme Albani’s ‘‘ Hear ye, 
Israel,” but otherwise her effort was irreproachable. Mdme Patey 
was grandly impressive in the part of Jezebel. Mdme Enriquez 
showed a high degree of excellence in ‘‘ Woe unto them,” and 
Messrs Lloyd and Santley—both in capital voice—were as nearly 
perfect as is possible to great skill and deep artistic sympathy. 

This evening’s concert in the Shire Hall had a crowded audience, 
thanks to the Tiberal policy of the committee, who provided a certain 
number of shilling seats. These were eagerly occupied, and it was, 
indeed, pleasant to see the working men and women who for the 
first time had the festival music brought within their reach. Here- 
ford is true to its traditions in making this new departure, and will 
assuredly find the reward of well-doing. The concert opened with 
Beethoven’s Fidelio overture, very little of which could be heard 
owing to the noise and bustle of late arrivals. I read in the pro- 
gramme-book, ‘‘ No person will be permitted to enter or leave the 
room during the performance of any piece”—a most salutary rule, 
and there only remains to hope that the attendants will for the rest. 
of the week have the courage to enforce it, even against a host of 
county and civic magnates. The principal work in the evening’s 
list was Dr Joseph Smith’s new cantata, St Kevin. I shall defer its 
consideration, as there is much to say, till to-morrow, when the task 
can be discharged at leisure. Enough now that the very consider- 
able difficulties of the work greatly affected the performance, in 
which there were many blemishes. The chorus sang bravely and 
deserved great praise; while Miss Anna Williams, Mr Harper 
Kearton, and Mr Brereton were fairly successful with mostly 
ungrateful solos. The composer conducted, and at the close received 
the applause which comes to all men in his position whether they 
deserve it or not. 

In the second 
D, the so-called No. 5, and a selection of songs and choral pieces, 
none of which call for remark, Only the last two movements of the 
symphony were played. 


rt of the programme were Mozart’s Symphony in 


Wednesday, Sept. 9. 


Dr Joseph Smith, composer of the cantata, St Ki evin, is young, 
and, as frequently happens with youth, needs corrective treatment, 
Since William Pitt made his famous answer when charged with the 
“‘ abominable crime of being a young man,” the offence in question 
has rarely provoked a prosecution. Immaturity, indeed, has 
so indulged that it presumes upon itself and often affects to lead 
where it should follow with humility and teachableness. I am not 
sure, from the indications of his work, but that Dr Joseph Smith 
supplies a case in point, but he shall receive from me the benefit of 
the doubt. I acquit him of presumption, and shall deal with him as 
a victim to the mere venial errors of youth, such as deficient know- 
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of his own powers, weakness of judgment in determining the ‘‘ more 
excellent way,” and boldness that, by passing the bounds of rash- 
ness, becomes almost criminal. Some reader may ask here, ‘‘Is it 
worth while to treat in a form so serious a person whose fame, if he 
enjoy any at all, is but local.” The question goes to the root of the 
matter, since it challenges the existence in Dr Smith of talent that 
by possibility may blossom and bear good fruit. My reply is that 
the Dublin musician ought not to be ignored. Through the crudities 
—I had almost written the absurdities—of his work it is easy to 
make out evidences of varied power, the germs of good which kindly 
influences may develop in time to come. In such a case as this the 
responsibility of criticism is onerous. It would be far from difficult 
to ridicule St Kevin out of existence, and the temptation to make a 
point in doing so is unquestionably great. But how if what is good 
in the composer be crushed also ?—-how if, on the other hand, he be 
goaded to despair, or, on the one, roused to persistence in the very 
course which he should abandon? It is this consideration which 
gives the critic pause and determines him towards the more healthful 
process of courteously pointing out defects for the sake of the 
potential ability he discerns. 

Before referring to the music of the new cantata, let me indicate 
the sort of legend and poem upon which Dr Smith fixed his choice. 
St Kevin, as here shown, plays the part of an Irish St Anthony. 
The youth has thrown in his lot with ‘‘ virgin saints and holy men,” 
but the prize of his soul is too valuable for the Evil One to lose 
without a struggle. To the end of his downfall, therefore, Kathleen, 
a chieftain’s daughter, not only falls in love with him but takes the 
heroic course of following him to his cell for a purpose expressed by 
herself as follows : 

‘* Beneath thy holy roof to dwell, 
A lone and timid stranger ; 
And watch thee in thy lonely cell, 
In sickness and in danger.” 


Kevin, whose knowledge of human nature is, doubtless, more com- 
plete than that of the maiden, persuades her to depart, but, darkness 
having fallen, she induces him to let her remain till morning. We 
are told by the poet that 
‘* All that night young Kevin’s brain 
Was filled with thoughts unholy.” 
Matters reach a climax in the morning. Kevin is on the verge of 
breaking his holy vaws when the notes of a ‘‘ Requiem” are heard. 
Instantly becoming master of himself, the saint 
‘* Flies that valley fair, 
That lake, and mountain hoary.” 
But he reckons without Kathleen. She flies too, and after him, 
presently discovering the godly youth asleep 
‘* Deep within the jagged clift.” 
Kevin is not only asleep, but dreaming—apparently a favourite 
nocturnal occupation. In a vision he sees his way to heaven 
barred by the persistent young woman on whom his eyes: rest 
as he opens them in affright. Kathleen begs him not to kill 
her, and the saint holds his hand for a time, even going to sleep 
again—a rather extraordinary proceeding, under the circumstances. 
The dream returns, and now St Kevin makes an end of temptation 
by hurling Kathleen into the lake below. A sufficiently tragic and 
criminal ending is here, but the poet assures us that had the tempta- 
tion succeeded, 
** She ne’er had been an angel bright, 
Nor he a victor holy.” 
So the end sanctifies the means, and all is for the best. I need 
scarcely add that the story lends itself to musical treatment. Dr 
Smith, however, might have done better than take a poetic version 
which retains the same rhythm throughout, and suffers from defects 
more serious than those of structure. The verses are feeble and 
commonplace, never once expressing the passion or rising to the 
exaltation of their subject. 

Coming to the music, I should first state that Dr Smith makes 
free use of what he calls ‘those distinctive peculiarities which 
belong to Irish National Melody.” In this he is quite right. The 
greatest composers have given their sanction to the use of what may 
be termed ‘‘ dialects,” as distinguished from the classic language of 
their art, and if the course be allowable at any time it is surely so 
when a national legend has to be treated. In the present case, how- 
ever, the matter is open to decision solely on the ground of effect. 
Nearly all the charm that the music possesses is connected with the 
Irish element, and the fact may stand as sufficient justification, if 
any be needed. Taking a general view of the work, apart from the 
feature just indicated, we find a double aspect. Certain numbers— 
as, for example, a hunting chorus and a soprano air, ‘* What hast 
foot has early been ”—are of an ordinary and conventional type, and, 
in their way, good enough for praise, In the garb of conventionality, 








and as a composer maintaining himself at a moderate altitude, Dr 
Smith makes a creditable, if not a striking figure. But, 
unfortunately, he only drops into this now and then, as Mr Silas 
Wegg used to drop into poetry from the elevation of Gibbon’s 
‘* Decline and Fall.” The bulk of the cantata shows the composer 
in quite another position and very differently engaged. We see him 
urging on his wild career by means of all the musical licentiousness 
which modern tolerance in art allows. He is under the spell of the 

ast masters of incoherence and confusion, and writes as though the 

eight of sublimity is reached by an oracle in convulsions. 
I do not wonder at this a bit. The marvel is that young musicians 
generally resist the temptation of a method both free and easy, 
especially as they can defend their apostacy by reference to a lot of 
opinions so muddy as that their shallowness is hard to detect. Dr 
Smith has not yielded half-way. He is thorough-going or nothing, 
and hence the confusion of his polyphonic orchestration, the wild 
and reckless manner in which he rages among the tonalities, the 
crudities of his harmony, and the general striving after an effect, 
which, by never coming, fixes attention on the convulsive movements 
of the agoniser. These features taken together exemplify complete 
devotion toa false ideal. If Dr Smith could resist the Ugly as firmly as 
his St Kevin did the Beautiful, it would be well for him; but, to make 
matters worse, he has yielded to ugliness in some of its worst forms 
—forms of bombast and lofty assumption which, more than anything 
else, excite a spirit of ridicule or anger. Yet, through all, it is 
evident that the composer has powers only needing direction in the 
proper channel. At any rate such is the impression a careful hearing 
of the work left upon myself. He is not deficient in imagination or 
in sympathy, while often he approaches as near to a good effect as 
the uncouthness of his method allows. This makes it worth while 
to offer Dr Smith counsel—to bid him leave off worshipping a 
musical Baal, and frequent the temple of the classical masters, where 
haply he may learn the secret of beauty, and school himself to the 
refined and chastened utterance of genuine art. 

A stormy morning ushered in the second day of the festival, but 
could not prevent a large gathering of amateurs desirous of assisting 
at the first performance in Hereford of Gounod’s Redemption. The 
attendance, indeed, was greater than at Wlijah, the figures being 
1,446 as against 1,137. It goes without saying that the charity 
benefited proportionately ; and now the collections for the two days 
are considerably in excess of what they were three years ago. The 
performance of Gounod’s work calls for but few remarks; the 
subject being now too well known for comment, while the principal 
artists engaged upon its exposition to day were those who had often 
before discharged the same task. Generally speaking, the trilogy 
received an adequate measure of justice. Dr Colborne showed good 
judgment in conducting it ; the chorus and orchestra were admirable, 
and admirable also were the efforts of Miss Anna Williams, Miss 
Hilda Coward, Mdme Patey, Mr Lloyd, Mr Brereton, and Mr 
Santley. It follows as of course that a deep impression was made 
upon the attentive audience, who heard the music in a place to 
which it most properly belongs—the ‘‘long-drawn aisle and fretted 
vault” of a glorious church. For this advantage alone the 
Redemption should always be a draw at cathedral festivals. It 
exemplifies the fitness of things in the best possible manner. 

The evening festival service, like the first secular concert, was so 
largely attended as again to show how wisely and prudently the 
committee acted in endeavouring to popularize the occasion by 
offering seats at cheap prices. It has now been discovered that there 
is a new public to draw upon; that taste and discernment are found 
among the masses of the community who hear good music with 
eagerness, and henceforth there need be no empty transepts in our 
festival cathedrals. Throw them open to the shilling amateurs, and 
they will be filled ; so will the treasury of the managers, and so 
with contentment and pleasure will be hundreds of men and women 
hitherto excluded from participation in a great solemnity. To judge 
of the effect I went myself this evening among the far-away transept 
people. We could see nothing but massive columns and springing 
arches—here standing out in the full blaze of gaslight, there fading 
off into gloom and darkness ; but if we could not see we could hear 
better, it may be, than those whose listening attention was dis- 
tracted by a view of the performers. We were assured by a silent 
and reverent crowd, impressed more than common perhaps as the 
sublime or tender strains of Spohr’s Last Judgment came to us from 
their invisible source with all harshness softened down by distance. 
I do not ask for better companions in hearing solemn music. From 
first to last the proverbial pin might have been heard to drop in our 
midst, and many a tear was furtively wiped away when ‘‘Blest are 
the departed” was exquisitely sung by Mdme Albani, Mdme Patey, 
Mr Lloyd, Mr Sanitley, and the chorus came with its rich harmonies 
and affecting accents. It is this impressive character which gives to 


cathedral festivals their special value, and makes all who can feel it 
desire their long continuance and increase. 
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The performance of Spohr’s beautiful oratorio was most creditable 
to every one concerned. Its progress was ey free from 
contretemps, and those engaged upon it seemed moved by the spirit 
of the place to enter into the full meaning of the theme. Certainly 
the admirable band and chorus have done nothing better during the 
week, nor can any praise be too great for the touching and skilful 
delivery of the solos by the artists above-named, who, one and all, 
were worthy of their exalted reputation. From Spohr’s ornate 
strains to the noble severity of Bach’s A Stronghold sure was a change 
which, it may be, some present failed to appreciate. The cantata 
was given with the additional accompaniments written for a perform- 
ance in the St James’s Hall by Mr Otto Goldschmidt. Upon these, 
as upon the work itself, I have before commented, and now need 
only express complete satisfaction with the committee’s revival of a 
fine example of Bach’s style. The solos were taken in this case by 
Miss Anna Williams and Mr Harper Kearton. Dr Colborne con- 
ducted throughout, and may be congratulated on the success of his 
efforts.—J. B. 





(From a Correspondent, ) 
Wednesday, Sept. 9. 


That this year has been par excellence a year of musical festivals 
and anniversaries no one who has followed the events of 1885 will 
have reason to doubt. This week we have to chronicle the annual 
gathering of the three choirs of Hereford, Gloucester, and Worcester, 
which event takes place by rotation at the first-named city. Noless 
than 161 gatherings of this kind have been held, but, far from any 
falling off in interest or patronage, the present bids fair to equal any 
of its predecessors. Although with two or three minor exceptions 
there has been an entire absence of novelty, yet the programmes 
provided were of a comprehensive and attractive nature, the com- 
mittee having taken great pains and saved no expense in engagin 
first class artists, a fully competent band of 64 performers, and ee 
trained chorus, in order to maintain the high standard of efficiency 
expected from this the most ancient provincial musical institution in 
England. 

Nearly the whole of Monday was taken up with the rehearsals, 
and, naturally, owing to enforced familiarity with well-trodden 
ground, the band were well up to their work, and very few 
hitches were noticeable; the small attendance of the general 
public were therefore gratified by a fair insight of the week’s 
arrangements. 

The wisdom of selecting such a popular and well-known work as 
Elijah for the opening oratorio on Tuesday in the Cathedral was 
amply proved by a large attendance, although the wet and gloomy 
weather was probably responsible for many vacant seats, there 
being nearly 300 persons less present than at the corresponding last 
festival performance. Detailed notice of such a work as this, or The 
Messiah, the concluding oratorio on Friday morning, is, of course, 
quite unnecessary. Both these works probably owe their popularity 
not only to their masterly writing, but to the fact that they appeal 
as much to the non-technical as to the technical musician, the 
former being led away by the massive choruses, and interested 
more by their melodious simplicity than by their musicianly con- 
struction. Such a tour de force as Mdme Albani, Miss Anna 
Williams, Mdmes Patey and Enriquez, with Messrs Lloyd, Harper, 
Kearton, and Santley, could not be otherwise than eminently 
satisfactory, while the band and chorus discharged their important 
duties with every care and attention to the ‘‘beat” of Dr Langdon 
Colborne, the Cathedral organist. 

The evening concert at the Shire Hall was, for the most part, 
taken up by the new cantata, St Kevin, composed expressly for the 
festival, and conducted by Dr J. Smith, of Dublin. The cantata 
18 supposed to depict, though in a somewhat novel and tedious 
manner, the temptation of St Kevin, a pious young monk, by a 
beautiful maiden, Kathleen ; his flight and seclusion to a rocky clift, 
where he is followed and discovered asleep by the maiden, St Kevin, 
awaking, discovers her trembling near him; at once recovers him- 
self; and, with a prayer to strengthen him in his hour of temptation, 
he commands her, in an agitated and threatening tone, to leave him. 
His unholy dream is brought to his mind by a chorus; St Kevin 
hears the mocking and taunts of demons, and, goaded into frenzy by 
their fierce pemeting, seizes the maiden and hurls her into the 
lake beneat him. Dr Smith has here a fair and romantic 
subject to deal with, but, with the exception of the opening chorus, 

In Luggelaw’s deep wooded vale,” written ina tranquil and pastoral 
style, intended to describe the locale, the chorus at the end of the 
first part, “Swift as the sudden wind that sings,” and Kathleen’s 
solo, ‘What hasty foot,” (which was given with much delicate 


beauty and quaint expression by Miss Anna Williams, although 
words and music were hardly suited to one another), the cantata is 





for the most part of an uninteresting character, strongly imbued 
with the peculiarities which belong to Irish National Melodies, and 
in several places where the composer has something important to 
say, owing to a lack of the art of exposition, the main ideas become 
confused and lost in the novel harmonies and ambiguous instrumen- 
tation which tend to divert the attention. No doubt, with careful 
pruning of the score, many beauties now hidden would become 
prominent to the attentive listener. As is usual on these occasions, 
the work was received with signs of approval from a large audience. 
The solo artists, Miss Anna Williams, Messrs Harper Kearton 
ped Brereton, ably fulfilled their most arduous and unsatisfactory 
tasks. 

Beethoven’s overture to Fidelio, No. 4, with a portion of Mozart’s 
symphony in D major and some miscellaneous items, completed the 
programme. The many vacant places before noticed were fully 
occupied by an anxious audience, who flocked to the cathedral on 
Wednesday morning to hear The Redemption. 2 

Notwithstanding a few hitches, a splendid performance was given 
of this noble tone sermon. The fitness of the sacred surroundings 
linked with the impressive strains and a fascinating infatuation in 
the plot has such a hold upon the listener that its effects linger in 
the mind some time after quitting the building to resume connection 
with the outer world. Band, chorus, and soloists, Miss Hilda 
Coward, Mdme Patey, Messrs Lloyd, Brereton, and Santley 
acquitted themselves admirably. Miss Anna Williams expounded 
faithfully and with wonderful pathos the soprano music in the 
second part hitherto associated with Mdme Albani, and contributed 
not a little to the general success. 

Spohr’s Last Judgment and Bach’s A Stronghold Sure are 
announced for this evening in the cathedral, with Mdmes Albani, 
Anna Williams, Patey, Enriquez, and Messrs Lloyd, Santley, Harper 
Kearton, and Brereton as soloists. The remaining days of the 
festival will be taken up with Dvorak’s Stabat Mater, The Hymn of 
Praise, and The Messiah, while two interesting evening concerts will 
be held at the Shire Hall, at one of which will be produced C. H. 
Lloyd’s Song of Balder for soprano solo, orchestra, and chorus, the 
second absolute novelty.—W. A. J. 


“RECITALS” AT THE INVENTIONS EXHIBITION. 


The following is the programme of the pianoforte recital given by 
Mr Gustav Ernest, assisted by Signor Meo, solo violinist, in 
the Music Room on Wednesday, Sept. 9:—(a) Fantaisie in F 
sharp minor (Gustav Ernest), (5) Berceuse (c) Ballade (Chopin) ; 
Violin solo, ‘‘ Faust” (Alard)—Signor Meo; Hungarian Rhapsodie, 
No. 14 (Liszt); Violin solo, ‘‘Feu Follet” (Papini)—Signor Meo ; 
(a) Gavotte (Silas), (b) Romanze (Gustav Ernest), (c) Valse Caprice 
(Rubinstein). The instrument used for the ‘‘illustrations” was a 
very fine “‘ grand” by Messrs J. & J. Hopkinson, the beauties of 
which were abundantly displayed by the talented execution of Mr 
Ernest. 

A novel experiment was tried by Mr Georg Asch in the Music 
Room of the exhibition on Tuesday evening, August 25. He 
“recited” on a ‘‘ten guinea pianoforte” various compositions of 
his own, including a ‘Grand Patriotic March of the Nations, as 
well as a charming reverie, ‘‘Feuilles Mortes,” both of which 
were very successful and warmly applauded at the conclusion, 
the instrument upon which he played answering his call upon 
its power remarkably well. A descriptive piece, ‘‘ La Caravane, 
was capitally played, and a fantasia on airs from Verdi's Il 
Trovatore had to be repeated. A selection from Flotow’s Martha, 
and a ‘Sacred Fantasia,” by Richardson, were also given with 
effect. The experiment proved eminently successful. The room 
was quite full, and the audience were evidently delighted with what 
they had heard oe 
Mr Tobias A. Matthay, R.A.M., has joined the army of “‘reciters 
at the International Inventions Exhibition. He will play next 
Wednesday afternoon on one of Brinsmead & Son’s new grand piano- 
fortes, pieces by Chopin, Henselt, and Schumann ; “‘ Three thought 

ieces”” and a Fantasie-Etude of his own composition, as well as 

thoven’s ‘‘Moonlight” Sonata. Mr Matthay will have the 

assistance of Miss Kate McKrill who will sing an Aria by Verdi 
accompanied on the pianoforte by Miss Annie McKrill. 








Herr Schuberth the indefatigable director of the Schubert and 
other kindred Societies, has been making a concert tour in the 
rovinces visiting Colchester, Southsea, Tunbridge Wells, Dover, 
| nina Hastings, and Folkestone. Herr Schuberth returned 
“ from his triumphs ” on Thursday, and left for Paris on Friday. 
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INTERNATIONAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION. 
(Continued from page 561.) 
CHoRAL CoMPETITIONS. 


On resuming the competitions on Wednesday afternoon in the 
Royal Albert Hall, five provincial and three metropolitan choirs 
were found ready to enter the arena to contend with each other for 
prizes awarded for the best interpretation of three works, two of 
which being fixed upon by the council, while the other was left to 
the taste and discretion of the directors of each society. Evidently 
the advantages which the executive council of the International 
Exhibition secured by special arrangements with railway companies 
have not been disregarded by amateurs dwelling in the country, and 
the time of year appointed being that of the holiday season, they 
were thus enabled, at small expense, to visit London in the company 
of fellow townsfolk bent upon musical pleasures. Unfortunately, 
the arrangements do not meet the convenience of London amateurs, 
who eagerly avail themselves of every opportunity that might offer 
in early autumn for quitting town for the country. This might 
account in part for the comparatively feeble response made by the 
central and suburban societies to the call of the council. Be that as 
it may, choristers from the provinces have met with a cordial 
greeting, fairly merited, however, by devotion to the art ; and con- 
cern nigh to pity was felt at witnessing the embarrassments brought 
about by untoward events accompanying the proceedings on 
Wednesday. The weather was most unpropitious. Heavy rain, 
with stifling heat, not only rendered the grounds unfit for outdoor en- 
joyment, but extended their depressing influence also to the interior 
of the hall. The vast space which it encloses was heavy with 
vapours as deteriorating to the vocal organs as prejudicial to the 
temper and spirits. Nor did the gloom stop short at the performers, 
but settling upon the auditors it put them out of humour, and made 
them impatient of delays. For by a miscalculation of the time each 
choir would take in performing its allotted task, besides that 
occupied in making its entrance and exit, a long pause in the pro- 
ceedings was caused. Against the annoyance to which this recurring 
delay gave rise the singers had to contend, and valiantly did they 
strive to overcome besetting difficulties. The contest both on Wed- 
nesday and Thursday was limited to mixed choirs, numbering not 
less than fifty voices, nor more than 100, the selected test pieces 
being Mendelssohn’s anthem, ‘‘ Judge me, O God!” and Converso’s 
‘*When all alone.” The Portsmouth Temperance Choral Society 
(conductor, Mr Green) led the way with a good interpretation of the 
psalm and the madrigal, and gained special esteem for a carefully- 
prepared reading of Webbe’s glee, ‘‘ When winds breathe soft.” 
Without trusting entirely to the advantages which strength alone 
affords, the Sheffield Tonic Sol-fa Association (conductor, Mr 
Coward) showed determination to use the art that converts the 
rough metal into the polished weapon. Truly, it was a matter for 
surprise that a body, wherein the bass voices preponderate to so 
great a degree, should give utterances so soft as those heard in 
Leslie’s ‘‘ Lullaby of Life.” The applause which followed the 
Sheffield folk out of the orchestra must have incited the Hanley Glee 
and Madrigal Society (conductor, Mr Garner) to unwonted exertion, 
for the qualities they displayed were of a really high order. 
Firm in tone and sound in practice, they rendered the psalms, 
madrigal, as well as Gounod’s ‘‘Come unto Him,” with almost 
unfailing skill. Without, perbaps, any remarkable characteristics 
to make manifest, the Chesterfield Harmonic Society (conductor, Mr 
Seed) acquitted themselves with honour, especially in Macfarren’s 
‘‘Break, Break.” Considerable interest was taken in the choir of 
the Popular Ballad Concerts Committee (conductor, Mr W. Henry 
Thomas), as the singers represented on that occasion a body of ladies 
and gentlemen who are doing good work at the East end of London. 
Few in number, the members of the choir not only appealed to the 
judges and the public on their own behalf, but also endeavoured to 
illustrate, and that with some success, the course that musical art, 
under the auspices of the committee, is now taking in the industrial 
districts. The Peckham Tonic Sol-Fa Choir (conductor, Mr Ray- 
ment) did well in Sullivan’s ‘‘Say, Watchman, what of the night?” 





the piece selected by them; and the South London Temperance 
Choir (conductor, Mr Bond) showed judgment in choosing Callcott’s 
glee, ‘“‘O snatch me swift,” to supply an extra proof of their capacity. 
But the same cannot be said of the Marlborough Choral Society 
(conductor, Mr Macrow) for fixing upon the famous ‘‘ March of the 
Men of Harlech” wherein to show their ability in works of a contra- 
puntal order. 

Bright sunshine imparted cheerfulness to the proceedings of yester- 
day, when the contest was continued before a large company of 
auditors upon the lines of the preceding day. Five other choirs of 
mixed voices were engaged upon the test pieces, Mendelssohn’s 
“Judge me, O God!” and Converso’s ‘‘ When all alone.” The 
members of the Oxford Choral Society (conductor, Mr C. H. Lloyd) 
recommended themselves by singing of great refinement. Had the 
male voices equalled in richness and power those of the upper 
registers, the balance would have been complete. In the madrigal, 
as well as in Smart’s ‘‘ Dream, baby, dream,” vocal charm was 
accentuated by neat and precise enunciation of words. Justifying 
the claim set forward by Welshmen to distinction in the practice of 
music, the Vale of Clwyd Choir (conductor, Mr Watkins) opened the 
psalm in noble style, and sustained its varied phrases with praise- 
worthy art. The madrigal was taken, perhaps, a trifle too fast, but 
attention to light and shade never relaxed. Indeed, in the excerpt 
from Benedict’s St Peter, ‘‘ The Lord is a Lamp,” the use of crescendo 
and diminuendo was, if anything, somewhat excessive. At this 
stage of the proceedings Mr Thomas Pettit gave a recital on the 
organ, a deviation from the scheme made necessary by the non- 
attendance of the Grimsby Choir. At the appointed hour the 
Temperance Strand Choral Society (conductor, Mr Birch) appeared 
and acquitted themselves admirably ; the attack, if not prompt, was 
sure, and a general steadiness maintained the good reputation this 
choir has already won elsewhere. Following the West London 
Choral Association (conductor, Mr Holmes), the Perseverance Choral 
Temperance Choir (conductor, Mr Field) brought the day’s proceed- 
ings to a close, 

In arranging the programme so spiritedly carried out on Friday 
afternoon, the council, happily, had not to cope with the monotony 
from which there seemed, in the earlier sections of the scheme, no 
escape. During the three preceding days, it should be remembered, 
the four selected test pieces had to bear the strain that continued 
service imposed. The compositions, however, were chosen with 
consummate judgment ; though few in number they afforded variety 
and contrast, and at the same time illustrated periods in musical 
history placed some centuries apart. Mendelssohn’s psalms, ‘‘ Why 
rage fiercely the heathen,” and ‘Judge me, O God,” are 
undoubtedly amongst the finest choral productions of the last 
generation ; while the madrigals, ‘‘ Fire, fire my heart” (Morley), 
and ‘* When all alone ” (Converso), are as surely noble specimens of 
vocal music of the Elizabethan epoch. Probably members of the 
executive committee counted upon the divergent style of the two 
orders for relief so much desired; if so, their anticipations were 
doomed to fail, as the choirs for the most part gave the same colour 
to compositions widely differing in mode and purpose. Without 
doubt the striking features of the anthems were more vividly seen 
and better understood than the subdued characteristics of the 
madrigals. Still to the latter class should our vocal societies go for 
pure examples of unaccompanied music. Throughout the week the 
Elizabethan strains have been rather roughly used ; very often the 
speed was too fast; sometimes the accents were jerky; and 
generally the performances have been destitute of that pastoral kind 
of beauty which individualizes them, and removes them far away 
from the forceful music of recent origin. Doubtless the conductors 
of the societies are to a great extent responsible for the small amount 
of discrimination observed in the treatment of the two kinds of 
music. Happily the greatest educational gains of this week of 
competition will fall to the estimable gentlemen who direct year 
after year, with little or no remuneration and under many vexations 
and serious disadvantages, the weekly practice of musical organiza- 
tions in town and country. Naturally, men of such keen observation 
in all matters relating to their art will profit by witnessing fellow- 
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workers engaged in their pursuits; and some might thereby be 
induced to modify a too redundant action on the platform, which 
often distracts the attention of the public. To the patience and 
ability of men such as the conductors at the present competition we 
look for aid in the further advancement of the people in the art of 
music. Should they be disheartened by the poor pay doled out, let 
them gather courage from the fact lately shown that a conductor is 
now able to obtain a sum of money for his work as large as a very 
popular operatic ‘‘ star ” can reach, 

The Redhill Drawing-room Class (conductor, Mr Parry), which 
pleasantly opened the proceedings on Friday afternoon, being the 
only choir that responded to the invitation to compete, the award 
was in consequence withheld. In spite of these untoward circum- 
stances the ladies appeared, and sang in ‘‘Hope and Memory” 
(Smart), “The Shepherd Boy” (Hering), and ‘‘When evening's 
twilight” (Hatton), gaining thereby the goodwill of the large 
audience, Three societies entered the list opened to choirs of men’s 
voices, for which the selected test pieces were ‘‘The long day 
closes ” (Sullivan), and ‘‘ Our ship now goes” (Hatton). A certain 
heaviness marked the singing of Sullivan’s part-song by the Southsea 
choir (conductor, Mr Higgins), probably brought about by the 
imperfect intonation of those engaged on the inner parts. Hatton’s 
merry ditty was, however, given with heartiness and effect. 
Though the Preston Orpheonic Society (conductor, Mr Worden) 
imparted fulness to the harmonies of ‘‘The long day closes,” they 
did not for all that escape defects of intonation—impediments to 
enjoyment that did not intrude themselves in Hatton’s song. The 
unison passage in De Rille’s Martyr of the Arena, the piece selected 
by the members, was declaimed with considerable energy—a 
quality the singers with justice prided themselves upon. By the 
utterance of the first few notes of Sullivan’s part-song the Leeds 
Scarboro’ Harmonic Society (conductor, Mr Ward) proclaimed them- 
selves singers of rare excellence. Good quality of tone was not 
impaired by feebleness or uncertainty, and by buoyancy of phrasing 
the work was lifted to its naturally high level. The test pieces for 
the choirs of men’s voices placed in the fifth class were ‘‘ Come, let 
us join the roundelay” (Beale), and ‘‘Come, bounteous May” 
(Spofforth). Dr Stainer’s entrance on the orchestra, to conduct the 
London Male Voice Club, provoked hearty cheers. The presence of 
the accomplished musician naturally ensured merit of a superior 
order, and the singers certainly did their best on this occasion to 
honour their leader by a worthy performance. Always obeying the 
beat of the conductor, they followed every indication of his will. 
There was just sufficient light and shade, and no more ; an equable 
degree of tone prevailed ; yet when any special effect was wanting 
to work out some distinct purpose it was never denied. The choir 
was large in number, but the voices were lacking in resonance. 
Hearty applause greeted the members of the Rhondda choir (con- 
ductor, Mr Stephens) as they wended their way to positions 
assigned on the orchestra. Not taking into consideration the 
peculiar acoustic properties of the hall, they started Beale’s madrigal 
a trifle too fast, imperilling at once steadiness of delivery and the 
quality of their fine voices, But the brightness of the altos carried 
the performance to a triumphant conclusion. Unity of the several 
parts distinguished the rendering of Callcott’s glee, ‘‘Queen of the 
Valley ”"—the piece of their choice. It was remarked that the 
staccato notes told with capital effect. Presenting many points of 
equal merit, the other Welsh musical organization, the Arvonic 
Choir (conductor, Mr Phillips) secured a like success. True, they 
had not the aid of altos so sympathetic as those of the preceding 
choir ; yet, on the other hand, the basses were more ponderous, and 
supplied a broader harmonic foundation. Wisely choosing De 
Rille’s Martyr of the Arena for a show piece, they never lost a chance 
that offered for the employment of their exceptional resources, 


THE AWARDS. 

At the conclusion of the so-to-speak choral tournament, the 
courteous secretary, Mr Hedley, read out the list of awards made by 
the judges, three of whom—Mr Henry Leslie (chairman), Mr W. A. 
Barrett, and Mr M‘N; aught—served at the Wednesday and Thursday 





competitions ; while Mr E. Prout (chairman), Mr Eaton Faning, and 
Mr Arthur O'Leary attended in their official capacity on Tuesday 
and Friday. The awards are as follows : Tuesday, Sept. 1.—Class I. 
Choirs of mixed voices (not less than 100 members)—Ist prize 
(£100) to the Nottingham Philharmonic Society ; 2nd prize (£60), 
the Burslem Tonic Sol-fa Choir; 3rd prize (£30), the Birmingham 
Musical Association ; Wednesday and Thursday, Sept. 2 and 3.— 
Class II. Choirs of mixed voices (not less than 50 or more than 100) 
—Ist prize (£60), to the Hanley Glee and Madrigal Society ; 2nd 
prize (£35), to the Sheffield Tonic Sol-fa Association ; 3rd prize (£15), 
to the Portsmouth Temperance Choral Society. The second prize 
would have been awarded to the Vale of Clwyd Choir had not the 
members chosen a piece, ‘‘ The Lord is a Lamp,” to which Sir Julius 
Benedict wrote accompaniments, and was therefore outside the 
restrictions imposed by the council. In token of full appreciation 
and sympathy the choir received a grant of £20. Friday, Sept. 4.— 
Class V. Choirs of men’s voices (not less than 60)—Ist prize 
(£60), was awarded to the Arvonic Choir; 2nd prize (£40), 
to the London Male Voice Club, Class VI. Choirs of men’s voices 
(not less than 30, or more than 60)—Ist prize (£30), to the Leeds- 
Scarborough Harmonic Society ; 2nd prize (£20), to the Preston 
Orpheonic Society.—L. T. 


— 0-— 


PROMENADE CONCERTS. 


On Wednesday evening the first part of the programme was, as 
usual, devoted to works by “ Classical Masters,” Cherubini’s over- 
ture to Anacreon, Mendelssohn’s “ Italian Symphony,” Sterndale 
Bennett’s Concerto in F minor (pianist, Miss Josephine Lawrence), 
and a Sonata by Marcello (violoncellist, Mr E. Howell), were the 
instrumental pieces, the vocal compositions being the air, “Where 
art thou, Father dear ?” from The Spectre’s Bride, by Dvorak, and 
“Gli angui d’inferno ” (I/ Flauto Magico), both effectively rendered, 
the first by Miss Annie Marriott, and the last-named by Miss Amy 
Sherwin (encored), The recitative and air, “Sound an alarm,” 
from Handel’s Judas Maccabeus, was also included, and was mag- 
nificently declaimed by Mr Joseph Maas, who was compelled to 
repeat it, so enthusiastic was the applause at the conclusion. 

The second part of the programme contained, among other 
popular compositions, Balfe’s overture to The Bohemian Girl, a 
selection from L’Etoile du Nord, a Mazurka by B. Godard for 
pianoforte (Miss Lawrence), and a solo on the cornet by Mr 
Howard Reynolds (encored), The vocal selections consisted of 
Mr Crowe's “Fairie Voices” (encored as usual); “Love's 
Greeting,” by G. Lane, capitally sung by Miss Marriott, (recalled) ; 
“Tt came with the merry May,” one of Signor Tosti’s most 
effective compositions, rendered by Mr Maas so much to the satis- 
faction of the audience that he was compelled to return to the 
platform and sing “ Once Again;” and a new and very effective 
setting by Eugene Artét of Lover’s beautiful little poem, “ The 
Angel’s Whisper,’ which Miss Amy Sherwin sang with genuine 
pathos, Had it not come too late in the programme, the accom- 
plished vocalist would have had to repeat it, so unanimous was the 
applause at its conclusion. 








An English compan have been delighting the Celestials at Hong- 
Kong with Lecocq’s Fille de Mdme Angot. 

M. Leloir has nearly completed his statue of Hector Berlioz. The 
composer is represented leaning on his desk with his cheek supported 
on one hand while the other hand is thrust in his trousers’ pocket— 
a favourite attitude of his. 

Tue Printers’ CorPpoRATION.—The Council of the Printer’s Cor- 

ration held a meeting on Saturday last in the Board Room of the 

rinters’ Almshouses at Wood-green, and, after the routine business 
had been transacted, an entertainment for the aged inmates of the 
institution was given. Full justice having been done to a substantial 
tea, the evening was spent in social enjoyment. Mr F. J. E. Young, 
Chairman of the Council, presided, and the band connected 
with the firm of Henderson, Rait, & Spalding, under the direction 
of Trumpet-Major Cubis, performed a selection of music in an 
admirable manner. Mr W. H. Collingridge, the local visitor, 


announced that an anonymous friend had offered to contribute £100 
as the nucleus of a fund with which still further to extend the use- 


fulness of the charity. 
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BIRTH. 

On Wednesday, September 2, at Chadwell Heath, the wife of 

W. Sweet, Esq. (née AticE JEwson), of a son. 
DEATHS. 

On September 3, James A. Smytu, of Walton House, Forest Hill, 
late Bandmaster Royal Artillery, Woolwich, in his 67th year. 

On September 3, at 3, Hungerford Road, N., JAMES ROBERTSON 
Murray, aged 49, late organist of St Botolph, Aldersgate, and of St 
Paul’s, Camden Square ; also late choirmaster of the London Church 
Choir Association. 








To ADVERTISERS.— The Office of the MustcaL WorLDis at Messrs 
Duncan Davison & Co.'s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (First Floor). Advertisements not later than 

Thursday. Payment on delivery. 
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THURINGIA, THE LAND OF MUSIC. 

Otto Gumprecht, the celebrated clever and sympathetic Berlin 
musical critic of the National Zeitung, gives in that periodical a 
highly attractive description of Ilmenau in Thuringia, where for 
many years past he has spent the summer months. In this 
article, characterizing to a nicety the country and the people, he 
observes, among other things, with reference to the well-known 
love of music felt by the Thuringians: ‘“‘ A musical element forms 
the essence of the Thuringian dialect and of the being of those 
who speak it. The number of melodious voices is exceedingly 
large, especially among the female population. Nowhere else are 
there so many and such energetic Liedertafeln. Even in the 
smallest village a crowd of sturdy brothers-in-song is accustomed 
to gather round the cantor or the schoolmaster. Melodies 
resound on all sides: before the houses, in the fields and meadows, 
during the hours of work, and over a glass. The ear is agreeably 
surprised by the certainty of intonation as well as by the 
thoroughly correct thirds, fifths, and sixths issuing from entirely 
untutored throats when singing together. The little country 
between the Saale and the Werra sends its musical performers all 
over the world. Féhrten eines wandernden Musikanten, the once 
much read romance of the Meiningen author, Ludwig Bechstein, 
is of genuine Thuringian growth, A.D. 1620, Michael Altenburg 
writes that ‘ everywhere’ (in Thuringia, that is to say) ‘ Musica is 
in full swing.’ Wilhelm Heinse, a native of Langewiesen near 
Ilmenau, and wathor of Ardingello as well as of Hildegard von 
Hohenthal, speaking of his feliow-countrymen some 150 years 
later, said: ‘ Most of them understand music.’ It is true that, 
despite the rich natural musical gifts of the people of Thuringia, 
no composers of much note have, for some considerable period at 
least, sprung from among them. In this respect, Thuringia 
cannot be compared with Saxony, who reckons among her sons 
Marschner, Schumann, Robert Volkmann, and Richard Wagner. 
But Sebastian Bach’s cradle stood in Eisenach. His race, with 
whom, from the earliest times, the cultivation of music was 
hereditary, supplied the country for so many generations with 
organists and performers on other instruments, that at Erfurt the 
musicians of the Municipal Band were called simply the Bachs. 

“No one will deny that a certain amiability is an element in the 
Thuringian character. Unsuspecting, modest, confiding, and 
communicative, almost free from harshness and asperity, it unites 
in itself all those qualities which are summed up in a term, 
‘ Gemiithlichkeit,+ not to be exactly rendered in any other 
language. Neither Young nor Old ever fail to salute us. We 
have scarcely ever to complain of coarseness, rudeness, or intru- 
siveness, Any person coming from the restless movement and 
deafening turmoil of the Imperial capital to one of the fresh 
summer retreats in Thuringia might fancy himself carried back 
two or three generations, Time, that valuable factor in our life 
now-a-days, possesses here either no value at all or only very 
slight value. The people—I am speaking of the home population 





* From the Leipsic Signale, 
+ The word may be approximately rendered in English: ‘* Good-nature ; ” 
“ Kindliness,” 





—are as lavish of it as they are thrifty with their money. The 
frequency with which St Monday recurs is a peculiarity of the: 
Thuringian calendar. Were there truth in an old proverb thus 
formulated, ‘ Let everyone be happy for whom the clock never 
strikes, these people would enjoy an enviable lot. Thuringian 
good-nature, however, has an unpleasant wrong-side, most 
strongly pronounced in those parts of the much-apportioned land 
where the Prussian State has not had the people in its strict 
school. Because they find it extraordinarily difficult to say, No, 
not too much reliance is to be placed on their word. Want of 
punctuality, forgetfulness, and untrustworthiness of the most 
varied description, are deeply-rooted evils with them. Sometimes 
the prices asked for things surprise us by their primitive modera- 
tion, but sometimes, also, by the contrary. It may very well 
happen that at the same place the reckoning for a meal amounts 
to double that paid for a similar meal the day before. The 
inhabitants would fain render the stay of their summer visitors 
in every way as agreeable as possible, but, partly from want of 
insight into the visitors’ wishes and requirements, and partly from 
indolence and supineness, the result does not always in any way 
correspond with the good intention. The visitor from a great 
city who seeks to recuperate his health desires principally repose, 
undisturbed repose. This, in his opinion, comprehends every 
kind of happiness, just as shade and fresh water do for the Arab, 
But there is never an Ilmenau season in which troops of marks- 
men, singers, athletes, and other merry and boisterous individuals, 
do not, as soon as it is light, march in procession, amid the bang- 
ing of drums and the blowing of trumpets, through the small 
town, while all the dogs far and near join in with a chorus of 
barking, howling, and whining. ‘Thus, for instance, quite recently 
the Guild of Marksmen scared us up out of our sleep at six in the 
morning three times in one week. They might have had patience 
to wait an hour before giving vent to their enthusiasm; there 
would still have been plenty of broad daylight for them. 

Ilmenau contains at present some 4,000 souls. It consists of a 
long, straggling, principal street, running downwards from north- 
east to south-west, and various side-streets, now stretching out in 
the valley, and now climbing up the mountain-side. Many houses 
have little gardens, in which flourish the smaller kinds of fruit 
and vegetables, as well as all sorts of flowers, especially roses. 
The latter are cultivated with particular love and care, being the 
joy and the pride of their owners, On accountof the shortness of 
the summers and the poorness of the soil, agriculture yields only 
slight remuneration. The land gained from the forest is mostly 
converted into meadows, which, especially in their party-coloured 
spring garb, when high in the air the lark trills forth its joyous 
notes, appeal to us most strongly by their simple charm. Every 
morning the horn of the herdsman summons the herds to the 
pastures. As the animals answer with their joyous lowing, 
gather round him, and take their departure amid the harmonious 
sounds of their bells, the visitor from a large city always takes 
fresh delight in the scene with which, as a rule, he is acquainted 
only from Rossini’s Guillaume Tell or Haydn's Jahreszeiten. It is 
true that modern farming is curtailing his pleasure more and more 
by its much vaunted system of stall-feeding. Thirty years since, the 
Ilmenau herds were probably three or four times as numerous as 
now. Their bells, so beautifully attuned to the voices of nature, 
will soon be altogether silent. 

“In Ilmenau we follow step by step the sojourn of Goethe 
there. At the Lion Inn is the room he regularly occupied as 
often as he visited the beloved little town, which he did nearly 
every year. It was on the Schwalbenstein, a peak of the Hohenzug 
on the left bank of the Ilm, about half-an-hour’s walk from the 
town, and whence the traveller looks down upon the lovely Mane- 
bacher Valley, that Goethe wrote out the fourth act of Iphigenia, 
in its first shape. There is a memorial tablet dedicated to the 
fact. ‘Sereno die, quieta mente’ (so we read in Goethe’s Diary), 
‘I there wrote, after a lapse of three years, the fourth act of my 
Iphigenia in one day—the 19th March, 1779.’ Two hundred 
paces from the Kickelhahnthurm stands a faithful facsimile of 
Goethe’s little old house, set on fire through the carelessness of a 
tailor’s coffee-making family. The following lines, in the poet’s 
own hand, were to be read on one of the wooden walls: 


**¢ Ueber allen Gipfeln ist Ruh ! 
In allen Wipfeln hérst Du 
Keinen Hauch ! 
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Die Voglein schlafen im Walde, 
Warte nur, balde, balde, 
Schlifst auch Du !’{ 

“ Thus ran the first sketch of the exquisite ‘ Nachtlied,’ after- 
wards worked out by the author. In a rock situated not far off, 
the large Hermann’s Stone, Goethe, mindful of his Charlotte von 
Stein, cut the letter 8. He afterwards sent his fair friend two 
poems informing her of the fact. Pious reverence has lately 
adorned with one of them the spot to which the poem owed its 
production : 

‘¢¢ Was ich liugnend gestehe und offenbahrend verberge, 
Ist mir ein reichlicher Trost, bleibt mir ein lieblicher Schatz. 
Ich vertrau’ es dem Felsen, damit der Einsame rathe, 
Was in der Kinsamkeit, was in der Welt mich begliickt.’ § 

Goethe visited Ilmenau for the first time as far back as 1776. 
Commissioned by the Duke, he wanted to see what amount of 
damage had been caused by an extensive conflagration. He had 
already begun to turn his attention to mining, many traces of 
which remind us even at the present hour of its once flourishing 
condition, and reach back into the fifteenth century. 

“Though Ilmenau did not fulfil the poet’s darling hope, it 
remained dear to him up to the day of his death. In his early 
days, with his Carl August, he indulged in romantic dreams, shot, 
caroused, and twirled round in the dance the daughters of the 
land. The lime-trees in the street named after them were 
planted at his suggestion, and the cattle-bells, tuned to the C 
major triad, are said to have been introduced by him. At 
Shrovetide, 1784, he made, before the Town Hall, the speech 
in which he lost the thread of his discourse but not his self- 
possession, for, after a pause of several minutes, he continued very 
quietly and cheerfully. When he had really made an end, the 
crowd, who had assembled in hundreds, remained expectantly 
together, in the belief he was only once more collecting his 
thoughts. On the 27th August, 1831, on the eve of his eighty- 
second birthday, he once more visited on the Kickelhahn the 
hunter’s hut to which, on the 2nd September, 1783, he had 
entrusted his ‘ Nachtlied.’ In the Diary we read :—‘ Inspected the 
old inscription, then, wrapt in admiration, drove along the high 
road, While the eye ran over the lead pencil characters on the 
wall, the lips whispered: “ Balde, balde, schlifst auch du.”’ || 

“ Tlmenau is, as we are aware, the title written over the remark- 
able poem whence the annexed lines are borrowed. In a wonder- 
fully truthful manner they mirror the genius loci with the delicate 
feeling, lucidity, and intuitive perception always distinguishing 
Goethe. Every word contributes a significant line, a charac- 
teristic tone of colour to the picture unfolded in them. The 
all-swaying, all-penetrating influence of the Thuringian landscape 
with its homely charm was never more simply, more truly, or 
more eloquently pourirayed :— 

‘** Anmuthig Thal! du immer griiner Hain ! 
Mein Herz begriisst euch immer auf das Beste ; 
Entfaltet mir die schwer behangnen Aeste, 
Nehmt freundlich mich in eure Schatten ein, 
Erquickt von euren Héhn, am Tag der Lieb und Lust, 
Mit frischer Luft und Balsam meine Brust ! 
Wie kehrt’ ich oft nit wechseldem Geschicke, 
Erhabner Berg ! an deinen Fuss zuriicke. 

O lass mich heut’ an deinen sachten Hoh’n 
Ein jugendlich, ein neues Eden sehn ! ‘ 
Mir wieder selbst, von allen Menschen fern, 
Wie bad’ ich mich in euren Diiften gern! 
Melodisch rauscht die hohe Tanne wieder, 
Melodisch eilt der Wasserfall hernieder.’ 


eS Over all the mountain-peaks there is repose! Thou hearest not a 
breath in all the tree-tops! The tiny birds sleep in the wood; only wait; 
Soon, soon thou, too, shalt sleep.” 

o § “ What I denying avow, and revealing conceal, is a rich solace for me 
and a sweet treasure. I confide it to the rock, so that the lonely one may 
divine what rendered me happy in loneliness and in the world.” 

|| Soon, soon thon, too, shalt sleep.” 

{| Thou lovely vale and thou ever verdant wood! My heart greets ye 
again most warmly; spread out for me your heavily-laden branches; kindly 
receive me under your shade; on the day of love and joy revive my breast 
with fresh air and balsam from your heights! How often, lofty mountain, have 
I returned with changing fortune to thy foot. 0, let me see to-day on thy 
gentle heights a youthful, anew Eden! . . . How I love, far from all 
mankind, to bathe, for myself again, in your grateful perfumes! Melodiously 
a the tall fir ouce more rustle ; Mmelodiously does the cascade hurry down- 








WAGNER FESTIVAL. 
DER RING DES NIBELUNGEN. 
(A Rhapsody from an enthusiastic and exuberant Correspondent. ) 
Munich, September 7. 


Another year of patience and eager hope has brought the 
Master's disciples to another festival, when, be it amongst the 
pine-twined hills of Bayreuth, where the panoramic beauty of the 
surrounding country seems to acquiesce in everything that its 
composer has described in his boundless stave of inspiration, 
or in the more prosaic capital of Bavaria, the increasing interest 
and success that have always attended the performances prove 
that the voices who confidently prophesied that the works of 
Wagner would fast fade and fall as soon as his earthly frame 
should wither have either been compelled to own the failure of 
their predictions, or to see them take flight into the regions of 
oblivion to which they had prophetically exiled his works. Far 
from such an end, the music of Wagner has now attained a degree 
of religious necessity, musical pilgrims from all parts of the 
cardinal points making it a duty of delight to attend at the 
spiritual shrine of the departed composer year after year, and like 
the great oasis in the desert of to-day’s musical existence, re- 
freshing and strengthening their mental being against another 
dreary year’s journey of arid monotony. 

The effect of a work like Der Ring des Nibelungen on the minds 
of its hearers is that of a great musical miracle, by whose power- 
ful philosophy the ills that sum up the heavy subscription of 
existence are completely charmed away when under its monu- 
mental government, the super-human sway of inspiration that 
every bar carries onward to its neighbour, absorbing the spirit to 
bodily extermination. It is the altar from whose high summit 
shines the luminous moral of music over the entire artistic con- 
gregation, on the steps of which, in the form of the Rhinegold, 
Walkiire, and Siegfried, Poetry and Music ascend to be joined as 
one by the mighty blessing of the Gotterdimmerung. There is a 
certain community of musicians who appear to derive complete 
satisfaction from their art by following theoretically the narrow 
doctrines of those composers who, whether from inability to ex- 
press their ideas in a more original form, or from a determined 
prejudice to deafen their minds to everything beyond the meridian 
of their limited inspiration, which their beguiled followers 
actually mistake for melody, have chosen so to compose to the 
world of music, such argument as the only legitimate substantia- 
tion of the art. Happily, for coming generations, the present 
adherents of the latter teaching are, to-day, if not entirely dis- 
solved into the ambitious column of progressive thought, about 
to obliterate their former fallacies for the genuine and natural 
ideas that awaken in them by the coming of a saving spirit, and 
the passing of whose yenius has made the art of music a Croesus 
by his unfathomable depth of inspiration. The performances of 
Der Ring des Nibelungen were preluded this evening with the 
inexpressibly beautiful prologue, Das Rheingold. It was to a 
theatre literally “ squashed” from every available spot with an 
eager audience that the deep, swift-currented opening to the 
Rhine’s depth fell, and in like manner did the entire imagination 
of the attentive listeners stream down, note after note, with it, 
the ever increasing crescendo of the deep-drawn E flat, which 
little by little dawns into a splendour of development like the 
noon of sun-worship, until, reaching, as it were, the heaven, with 
its inspirative flame tips the whole surrounding with a vermilion 
touch of its brush, which, as the climax of the motive is reached, 
becomes the allegorical embodiment of the guarded gold. 

To Herr Levi, who conducts the entire drama, no criticism can 
be sufficiently scant, or praise sufficiently magnified to express 
what the enchanted hearers felt at his inspired reading and 
rendering of the introduction (that even non-partakers in 
Wagner's sublime supper of the Nibelungen Ring are quick to 
admire and eulogize) to the greater prelude, inspiring the listener 
with the idea that the orchestra was the source of the liquid 
snake, whose endless themes for romance were, of Wagner, 
rendered epic, and by their exquisite awakening of every blade 
in the emerald grass of inspiration that this particular part of the 
Master’s score overflows with, causing a corresponding flood of 
overpowering feeling, such as might molten the gates of Jove. 
Can poetry wed her sublime stanza to a finer fellowship of 
musical illustration than example puts forth in the prelude to 
Das Rheingold? The only response that is floatable on so stormy 
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a sea of undeniable proof is that of a numberless echo of 
negatives, who, in endowment of mental means whereby to 
participate in the “ Vulcan veins of musical flames,” bursting 
forth from their Master’s brain-hold, can revel and rejoice their 
several lives out in the sole and unique consolation which the 
“full stave” alone can yield when describing the poetry of the 
passions over which Wagner is all-father. Of the artists taking 
part in this year’s performances all, with unimportant changes, are 
the same who played in the second cycle last autumn, and, there- 
fore, exempt from rough or calm criticism ; the Rhine daughters 
are once more impersonated by Friulein Blank, Herzog, and 
Basta, The former lady played Flosshilde with considerable 
grace and sweetness, whilst her charming sisters, Wellgunde and 
Woglinde, supported their triplet relation with equal grace of 
mermaidian prettiness and silvern song, Woglinde’s leading 
theme touching the most subtle of appreciative nerves, the 
sounds, ‘* Wallala, weiala, weia,” creating asimile akin to that of a 
myriad of streams forming one echoing note and intermingling 
with the main, which, instead of the river, was its nearest relation, 
the orchestra. 

To that section of the audience who hear and appreciate as 
much of Wagner's delicious discourse as those persons who attend 
picture-palaces, and who go from one chamber of colour to another 
as if they were merely counting the number of works the walls 
contained, the exquisite variety of harmonious infusion and 
precipitate blending must inevitably be dull ; but to those enviable 
enthusiasts who not only are more lavishly looked upon by 
nature’s mental maternity,” but whose innate love for music is an 
ever attendant aureole of enchantment over their earthly life, 
Wagner, poet and musician, is no longer the phantom of his art 
that those beings who crave in music, as they do in their religion, 
for exemplifications redolent of everything that is of mere earthly 
succour, and who are too feeble to religionize any ideas of illusion 
that may pass through their spirits, would have Music, that un- 
bridled muse of mythology, pent up in the exhausted atmosphere 
of their suffocated souls. The manner in which the Master 
illustrates the slippery and dank dawn of Alberich, in the midst 
of the sportful frolics of the Rhine daughters, is another example 
of the magician’s inspired brush, the texture of the material being 
handled and put forth with the wizard wealth of purpose that 
amazes and perplexes to-day’s painters when in contemplation of 
their old masters. The character of Nibelhiem’s distorted king is 
in the space of these few bars of introduction recorded with such an 
astonishing amount of electric imagination that the Curser of the 
Rhine metal in question is heard, judged, and condemned ere his 
lusty tread ascends the first rock towards the surface of the stream 
of shining sound, whereon the maiden guardians are gracefully 
swimming. Alberich, not only the personification of earthly evil, 
but the pilchering-pivot upon whose hideous hide the entire world 
of gods revolve in fateful power, is by Wagner developed into the 
musical allegory of the all-powerful Satan, and where the flaming 
crags of Nibelhiem’s deep dungeons discover this inhuman crest of 
crime under-ruling the gods above. 


(To be continued. ) 
—o—— 


MDME MARIE ROZE IN IRELAND. 


On Saturday last, in Dublin, on the occasion of Mdme Roze’s 
last appearance, she met with a grand ovation, and the Jrish 
Times to-day gives the following account of Mdme Roze’s recep- 
tion ; “ A noticeable incident was the Ave Maria (with violin, 
harmonium, and piano obbligato) rendered delightfully by Mdme 
Marie Roze, and encored. Mdme Roze also sang ‘Terence’s 
Farewell’ most charmingly, at the conclusion of which, 
a basket of roses, in the centre of which lay a handsome 
gold bracelet, was presented to Mdme Marie Roze—a 
small tribute of admiration from a few Dublin friends, The 
bracelet consisted of a flat gold band, and bore the inscription 
Cuimnig,’ which signifies ‘Remember.’” After the performance 
a large crowd assembled outside the theatre, and, not content with 
cheering Mdme Roze, attempted to take the horses out of her 
carriage, which attempt was with great difficulty prevented. The 
—_ emer myn the carriage to Morrison’s Hotel, and 

ained outside for som i i i 
oiautens e considerable time cheering the popular 











MINNIE HAUK. 

A private letter from Basel Land (Switzerland) informs us that 
this popular artist is en route for Prague, where she will “create ” 
Manon, on September 17th. The part suits her to perfection, and 
everybody thinks it will be another Carmen for her. The directors 
of the Imperial Operahouses of Berlin and Vienna have promised 
to be present. 

Minnie Hauk will once again head the list of artists of Her 
Majesty’s Opera Company in New York. A few days ago the 
contract was signed, by which the season will extend to San 
Francisco, &c., and Manon will be given in New York with Minnie 
Hauk in the principal part. She sails on October 15th from an 
English port, and will spend a few days in London previous to 
her departure. 

—e() ee 
PROVINCIAL. 

Marpstong.—The concert on Thursday evening, Sept. 3, was 
given in aid of the funds of the Soldiers’ Institute, Portsmouth. The 
singers were Mdme Adelina Paget, Miss Pauline Featherby, 
Mr Abercrombie, and Mr Donnell Balfe. The instrumentalist was 
Herr Schuberth, who played, says The Maidstone Journal, some 
enchanting solos on the violoncello with marked effect, his rendering 
of an ‘Ave Maria’ and a ‘ Romance’ being exceedingly good.” The 
pianist was Herr Carl Hause, who contributed some of his own com- 

ositions which met with general approbation, and the Marquis de 
Lonvilie recited several poems with finished elocution. The enter- 
tainment concluded with a humorous vocal quartet rendered with 
great spirit. Mr Sydney French says this splendid concert party 
will most likely give another concert in Maidstone during the season. 

CKEWKERNE,—The people of this town and neighbourhood who 
attended the concerts given in aid of the Parish Church Restoration 
Fund have to thank Mons. F. Adolphy for providing a rare treat. 
His daughter, Mdlle Louisa Adolphy, the accomplished ianist, 
kindly came over from Paris to give assistance ; while Mdme F. 
Adolphy (soprano) ; Mr A. Caink (baritone); and Mr H. Carman 
(tenor) took part. Mr Caink has sung in Crewkerne before, and has 

leased very much. The two movements of Weber’s Sonata and 
Eho in’s ‘‘ Polonaise” were Mdlle Adolphy’s best pieces, but the 
whole were beautifully played, and the audience testified their 
delight by unstinted applause. Mdme Adolphy sang two pieces in 
French. Mr Caink was as great a favourite as ever, and the singing 
of Mr Carman, whose high notes were very clear and sweet, was 
much admired. An efficient accompanist for the songs was found in 
Mr A. Ham, of Ilminster, Fellow of the College of Organists. The 
evening concert was largely attended, the room being well filled. 
Malle Adolphy opened with one of her best numbers, the first move- 
ment of a ‘‘Concerto” by Saint-Saéns. We understand this concerto 
was the piece she played so successfully when she took the first 
prize of the Academy of Music, Paris, in 1883, in a competition 
open to the world. Mr Caink then gave fine expression to the solos, 
‘*T feel the Deity within,” ‘‘ Arm! arm! ye brave!” (Handel), for 
which he was recalled. Mdme F. Adolphy sang ‘‘Ouvre tes yeux 
bleus ” (Massenet) and ‘‘ Printemps nouveau ” (Vidal), An addition 
to the programme was made b Mr Carman, who sang ‘‘The Last 
Watch,” by special desire. Mdlle Adolphy’s closing selections were : 
(a) “‘ Choeur des fileuses ” (Wagner-Liszt), (b) ‘‘Soirée de Vienne” 
(Schubert-Liszt). As Mdlle Adolphy left the pianoforte she was 
loudly applauded. Mr Ham again played the accompaniments to 
the songs, with the exception of those contributed by Mdme F. 
Adolphy, who was accompanied by her daughter. 

Mat Lock, Batu.—In addition to the usual attraction of Mr Otto 
Bernhardt’s band, at the Pavilion and Gardens, during the past 
week, Miss Ada Doyle, a talented vocalist of the principal London 
concerts, was engaged, contributing two and three songs at each 
evening concert. The repertoire consisted of a number o Molloy’s, 
Tosti’s, and other songs by well-known authors, of which we may 
enumerate ‘‘ Bid me good-bye,” ‘‘ Never again,” ‘‘ Love’s old, sweet 
song,” and ‘Darby and Joan.” In the rendering of the late 
lamented Sainton Dolby’s composition, ‘‘ I can wait,” given at the 
Tuesday evening concert, Miss Doyle displayed considerable ability. 
She received a most hearty reception, and was heartily encored. 
On the following evening she sang Cowen’s “ Regret” with a pathos 
which created quite a furore. fn the lighter class of song Miss 
Doyle proved to be the possessor of a taste which is so rarely met 
with in lady vocalists, and her rendering of ‘‘ Going to market ” was 
an immense success ; in fact, her appearance was always the cause of 
an outburst of enthusiasm, and ae songs were repeatedly re- 


demanded. The attendance of visitors during the week has been 
most gratifying, and the close of Miss Doyle’s engagement will be a 
cause 


or regret.—Derbyshire Times, 
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| JOSEPH SERVAIS. 


A sad piece of intelligence, says the Ménestrel, has reached us 
this oie from Brussels. That excellent violoncellist, Joseph 
Servais, the worthy inheritor of the name and talent of his father, 
whose pupil he was, died suddenly on the 28th August at Hal, in 
the country house he occupied with his family, and as, after 
returning from a joyous shooting party, he was about sitting 
down to table with them. The victim of a ruptured aneurism, he 
fell suddenly to rise no more, Born at Hal on the 23rd November, 
1850, he had not completed his thirty-fifth year. A pupil of his 
father, who transmitted to him his own admirable talent, as well 
as his pure and eminently elevated style, Joseph Servais, while 
still exceedingly young, achieved brilliant success as a virtuoso 
both in Belgium and abroad. For several years past he was a 
professor in the Brussels Conservatory, where, a faithful guardian 
of the paternal traditions, he formed excellent pupils. His death 
is a cruel loss not only for the institution but for Belgian musical 
art, which will feel it deeply. The little town of Hal gave him a 
funeral worthy of him. In the procession were remarked the 
Municipal Council, the Burgomaster, and the local musical 
societies, the latter bearing their banners draped with crape. 
The corners of the pall were held by the Prince de Caraman- 
Chimay, Minister of Foreign Affairs; Gevaert, director of the 
Brussels Conservatory ; Doucet, president of the Brussels Artistic 
and Literary Club; and Nerinckxs, Burgomaster of Hal. The 
chief mourners were M. Franz Servais, brother of the Deceased, 
and his two brothers-in-law, MM. Godebski and De Coster. A 
young lady, Mddle Van den Eynde, who took the first prize in 
Servais’ class at the recent Conservatory examinations, bore his 
bow and decorations on a cushion covered with crape. In the 
Church, four other of the Deceased’s pupils, MM. Bouserez, G. 
Liégois, Carlo Marchal, and Preuveners, executed a religious 
andante for four violoncellos by M. Balthasar Florence. “ When,” 
says the Indépendence, ‘the melancholy sonority of the bass, 
which he who had passed caused to vibrate so poetically, spread 
out beneath the Gothic roof, tears flowed from every eye. It 
seemed as if the very soul of him for whom all present were 
sorrowing, was singing once more for the last time. Several 
addresses were delivered at the grave, and among them was a 
very touching one from M, Gevaert,” 





——o—_. 


FACTS IN FRAGMEN'S. 

yednesday, September 2nd, should from henceforth be marked 
amongst Promenade Concerts with a red letter, for on this 
occasion a classical selection was given of so much excellence, and 
given too with so much artistic spirit, correctness, and noteworthy 
expression, that both conductor and band merit our warmest 
praise. It is easy enough for an orchestra to play music they are 
familiar with, but when a new work like Dvorék’s magnificent 
symphony in D is performed, as it was for the first time here on 
this particular Wednesday, the enthusiastic applause of the 
audience means something we must all feel gratified in having to 
record. I have not to speak of the work itself ; that has already been 
done after its performance at the Worcester Festival, when the 
composer himself conducted, nor have I to enquire whether upon 
8 first hearing such movements as the adagio and the scherzo can 
be entirely understood, but the fact of its early revival at these 
concerts should not be overlooked. It exhibited the taste of Mr 
Crowe, the conductor, and the enthusiasm of his band, while the 
demeanour of the audience ably illustrated what I have before 
enforced, the growing taste of the public for that which is 
classical, _ Take the first part of this concert throughout, nothing 
could be in better form. The overture to Tannhduser was boldly 
played, Schumann’s Concerto in A, clearly rendered by the new 
pianist, Signorina Gemma Luziani, ending with the new overture 
‘dramatic,” which carried off the Philharmonic Society’s prize, 
conducted here by the composer, Gustav Ernest. The vocal music 
was also excellent, Miss Amy Sherwin introduced “On mighty 
pens,” from the Creation, and Mr Ludwig made his first 
appearance at these concerts this season and sang, with that 
faultless expression and true devotional feeling for which he is 
celebrated, Gounod’s “There is a Green Hill.” To hear an 
English audience give a yell of delight is not a thing easily for- 








gotten, and certainly Mr Ludwig could not find fault with the 
encore they demanded, although a song like “ The Green Hill” is 
not improved by repetition ; it is too much of an anti-climax. If 
Mr Gwyllym Crowe proposes to continue giving classical concerts 
like this one, all I can say is, ‘‘ May he reign for ever.” 

The Viennese Lady Orchestra is still an attraction at the 
Albert Palace. They don’t attempt difficult music, but what they 
do play is well done, Balfe’s Zigunerin overture (our old 
friend The Bohemian Girl in a new dress) exhibited them at 
their best, and on the evening I formed one of the audience it 
was encored, The young ladies look quite captivating in their 
change of dress, scarlet bodies and white skirts, excepting their 
conductor, or conductress, Mdme Schipek, who has a black one. 
They are only a string band, and, therefore, cannot be said to 
“blow their own trumpets;” but if I am to judge by their 
reception, that is not needed. It is also useless for male visitors 
to cast sheeps’ eyes at them, as I am told they all bring their own 
bows with them. As their instructress is, however, a very strict 
mistress, this can only be said in a whisper. 

The lingerer in London, gentleman or lady, may do worse than 
make a flying visit to the Crystal Palace in the off season; they 
will always find something to enjoy, and repose for the mind at 
the same time. The contact of flowers must be beneficial, and if 
the fruit show is sometimes a little tantalizing, Messrs Bertram 
& Roberts are always willing to supply our wants. The concert 
on Saturday last was quite an agreeable surprise, and included 
Miss Clara Dowle and Mr W. L. Stuart as vocalists, Miss 
Josephine Lawrence as pianist, and Mr Carl Jung with violin solo, 
Mr August Manns conducting. Those who are fond of what are 
called “ scenes of enchantment” should witness what Messrs Brock 
can do for them. Their illuminated evening féte, given on most 
Saturdays, cannot be surpassed. Ten acres of brilliant illumina- 
tion with lamps and lanterns in fanciful devices, fountains 
sparkling with the electric light, and a hundred jewelled designs 
to delight and bewilder the spectator. Such scenes are difficult 
to describe, and should be seen by all when the evenings are warm, 
for they will not readily be forgotten, and a saunter through 
lamp-lit walks tranquilizes the over-wrought brain, more par- 
ticularly when associated with open-air music, which may be 
taken with any amount of dilution, as we get further away from 
it, “like the sweet sound that breathes upon a bank of violets.” 

PHOSPHOR, 








SEASIDE MEMORIES. 


Fair seaside hours, that unto me restore 
Life’s early sweetness, how I love to stand 
And watch the children playing on the shore, 
While mem’ry comes and takes me by the hand ! 
I see myself a little child once more, 
Joyous as any mid the rosy band, 
Standing upon life’s beach as on the shore, 
While all the future looks so fair and grand. 


How many a fragrant blossom has been crushed 
Since that sweet time of gladness and of hope; 
And of the heart what music has been hushed ! 
With many a trial maturer years must cope. 
And yet to-day I lift my song of praise, 
The ocean of God’s love for evermore 
Doth flow, and forward Faith directs her gaze 
To catch the glory on the Eternal Shore! 
Copyright. Saran ANN STOWE. 











Mr J. Spencer Curwen has nearly completed a second series of 
his ‘Studies in Worship Music,” which will be published in the 
autumn. This volume will carry on the — started in the first, 
which was issued five years ago. There will be several descriptive 
chapters on Music at the Chapel Royal, St Paul’s, Westminster 
Abbey, and the employment of music by the Russian Church, the 
Moravians, the Welsh Calvinists, the Salvation Army, &c., will be 
treated. An important section will deal with German Protestant 
Church Music, In the ae eo. of this Mr Curwen has paid 
several visits to Germany. The St Cecilia movement in the Roman 
Catholic Church will also be noticed, and there will be a chapter on 
the relation of music to Sunday Schools, and another on its p in 
the curriculum of Theological Schools, 
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TONAL NICKNAMES, 


Dear Sir,—In last week’s Musical World, I perceive an article, 
signed L. T., on Gounod’s new oratorio. I venture to accredit you 
with the authorship of that article, and cannot refrain from thus 
expressing my gratification at your outspokenness in reference to 
certain mistaken views which are now threatening to demoralize our 
beautiful art. There are some critics who take credit to themselves 
for being very discerning, because they can just twig the recurrence 
of a ‘‘leit-motif” (at least on paper!), which they immediately 
fancy that no one else has perceived; and to such critics a 
‘succession of major seconds” is a god-send, affording them a 
chance of a good hunt and a plentiful discovery. But seriously, that 
such a succession should be considered to depict the ‘‘ terror inspired 
by the inflexibility of justice,” and that the ‘‘awakening of the 
dead at the sound of the trumpet ” should be illustrated by a ‘‘ three- 
fold superposition, resulting in the framework of a diminished fifth,” 
is really drawing on credulity a little too far, and reducing the 
poetry of a living art to a series of cold (mis)-calculations. It was 
not in this vein that M. Gounod composed his Faust. O that, like 
Faust, he could be his former self again !—Very truly yours, 

CHARLES E, STEPHENS. 

37, Howley Place, Maida Hill West. 

September 2nd, 1885. 


[This letter, sent to the writer of the article on ‘‘Tonal Nick- 
names,” was not intended for publication, but is now inserted in the 
columns of The Musical World by permission of the author. ] 
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REVIEWS. 


‘*Operatic Duets”—Royal Edition. Edited by J. Pittman 
(Boosey & Co.). This volume will be warmly welcomed by all lady 
drawing-room singers, being a collection of some forty duets for 
soprano and contralto and soprano and mezzo-soprano voices culled 
from the operas of Rossini, Donizetti, Bellini, Auber, Mercadante, 
Mozart, Meyerbeer, and others. Rossini and Donizetti are the most 
largely resorted to for specimens of morceaux the most representa- 
tive of their class and to the melodic charm of which, notwithstand- 
ing the passing desuetude into which Italian opera has fallen, the 
public ear, tutored or untutored, can never be indifferent. The 
selection of duets has been made by Mr Josiah Pittman, whose 
experiences in the world of operatic music, it need hardly be said, is 
of the widest, and whose judgment, no less than his well-known 
authoritative skill as an editor, eminently qualified him for the task 
confided to him. Under the Italian words are printed metrical 
English translations, and the vocalists have thus either tongue at 
hand as may best suit their convenience. The volume forms one of 
the attractive ‘‘Royal Edition” series, for which the public are 
indebted to the tasteful enterprise of Messrs Boosey & Co., and 
hence is remarkable for the exquisite beauty and clearness of its 
musical typography, its handiness for home purposes, and its 
decorative pretensions as a library book. An alphabetical index of 
the Italian titles of the duets selected would have been useful for 
easy reference had it been given as well as the index of the operas 
drawn upon.—H. 





Mr W. Dawson, the esteemed organist of Hope Street Church, 
Liverpool, has forwarded us an Adagio, in D major, forming No. 2 
of a set of eight ‘‘ original compositions ” for the organ. Mr Dawson 
may fairly claim originality for his composition, which is admirably 
adapted for performance on the “king of instruments.” 

Mr Tobias A. Matthay, Professor of the Pianoforte at the Royal 
Academy of Music, has brought out a set of pieces for the pianoforte 
entitled ‘‘In Spring Time— Three Thought Pieces” (larghetto, 
allegretto, and grazioso) which the talented composer will introduce 
next week at the recital he intends giving in the Music Room of the 
Inventions Exhibition, where, no doubt, an attentive and discrim- 
inating audience will appreciate the musical thoughts of so accom- 
plished a musician as Mr Matthay. 

Messrs Weekes & Co., of Hanover Street, have sent us two songs 
by Frank H. Simms, ‘‘ Oh, love, come back to me” and ‘A Cradle 
Song.” They are set to words by Mr E. Garth, and both composi- 
tions are worthy of praise, especially the ‘‘ Cradle Song,” the melody 
of which is charming and thoroughly expressive. From the same 


firm we have received a “ Magnificat ” and ‘‘ Nunc Dimittis,” com- 
posed by Geo. E. Lake, forming No. 30 of ‘‘ Weekes & Co.’s Series | 
of Morning and Evening Services.” Mr Lake's clever work will no 
doubt find general favour. It is appropriately dedicated to the Rev. 
Precentor Sir F, A. Gore Ouseley, Bt., the learned and esteemed 
Professor of Music at Oxford University. 








“THE MUSIC OF THE FUTURE.” 
(To the Editor of the ‘* Musical World.” ) 

Sir,—In replying to your correspondent, Oissy-Dumaine, I am 
strongly tempted to content myself by referring him and your 
readers to the letter containing the ‘‘almost personal amount of 
uncalled for abuse” with which he professes to be so shocked 
(these musicians of the celestial regions possess such delicate 
susceptibilities, you see) ; for on the contents of that letter I am 
quite willing to rest my defence; but, as stated in my last 
communication, having before my mental vision the terrific spectacle 
of Oissy-Dumaine’s denunciation of my rudeness, should I fail to 
answer all the serious charges he brings against me, I find myself 
forced to favour him with a somewhat elaborate reply. 

In order to discover what Mr O.-D. is aiming at—which, barring 
his obvious desire to condemn my mode of defence, Iam quite at a 
loss to perceive—let us separate his remarks, so as to see what each 
amounts to. In the first place, then, he speaks of my ‘‘reply to a 
letter taking somewhat the form of a challenge.” Now this not very 
clear sentence seems to indicate Muddywater as the challenger ; 
whereas, if I mistake not, Mr 0.-D. wishes to make your readers 
believe that it is in my letter the said challenge is to be found. But 
it would, I think, require an extremely powerful pair of spectacles 
to discover in either of my last two letters anything that the utmost 
ingenuity could contort into a challenge of any conceivable descrip- 
tion. Perhaps he may so regard my complaint against Muddywater, 
of having buckled on his armour for the purpose of destroying what 
he (alone) regards as an inappropriate metaphor, while he leaves 
unassailed, nay unnoticed, my numerous, direct, and most serious 
charges against Wagner. This may be regarded as a reasonable or 
unreasonable complaint, according to the peculiar views of the 
reader, but it cannot surely be viewed as a challenge. Yet this 
is the nearest approach to such to be found in either of my letters. 

Or does 0.-D. wish us to understand that it is from Muddywater 
the challenge proceeds, If so he must allude to the passage in the 
letter of his protégé, which states that the writer would “feel 
honoured by a more accurate analysis of the subject.” But as such 
analysis, requisite solely for the edification of the obtuse Muddy- 
water, would necessitate the filling of a large portion of The Musical 
World with, not merely letterpress, but lengthy and numerous 
musical illustrations, while I think the large ~——y of your 
readers will admit that what I have already urged is quite 
sufficient, until refuted, to satisfy all reasonable beings, such further 
analysis is undesirable. 

Then it would appear that ‘‘ your correspondent of August 15,” 
whom I find, to my intense grief, to be my unfortunate self, indulges 
in ‘‘abusive argument,” the said charge being made in appalling 
italics! With trembling hands and beating heart I searched the 
fatal letter of August 15 for the evidences of my guilt, when, to my 
intense relief, the worst that met my gaze were, lst, my somewhat 
free translation of the word, Bilgewasser, for which my total 
ignorance of the sublime German language must be my excuse (but, 
surely, a little good-humoured badinage should not be regarded as 
‘abusive argument”); and, 2nd, my speaking of him as bein 
‘‘irate” (was he not evidently so ?), his effusion as ‘‘ extraordinary, 
his meaning “‘ difficult of comprehension,” and his remarks ‘“con- 
fused and confusing.” But stay! I find I, by an accidental slip of 
the pen, designated Oissy-Dumaine’s protégé as ‘‘ Muddy-brains. 
Here, then, must be the “abusive argument” in question. But 
how natural, nay, unavoidable, under the peculiar circumstances, is 
the evolution here! Bilgewasser, Bilgewater (of a ship), free trans- 
lation, Muddywater, accidental slip, occasioned by coincidence of 
names and attributes, Muddybrains. I made the amende honorable, 
however—I apologised. What more would Oissy-Dumaine demand 
of me? 

We, I and Muddywater, are next charged with a allowed 
ourselves to be ‘‘led from the subject on which we started.” Pray 
what subject did we start on, thou sapient bottle-holder? Was it 
aot the inappropriateness of my metaphor of the skein of worsted ? 
This, which I was quite ready to admit, as being of not the slightest 
consequence, was the one subject, from which I can discover no 
departure on either side. But then I do not possess the penetrating 
vision, the depth of discernment of the doubtless illustrious Oissy- 
Dumaine ; a name so well calculated to inspire a feeling of respect, if 
not of awe, in the reader. é i 

But why will these unargumentative carpers hide their identity 
under false signatures? One temptation to such disguise being the 
opportunity it offers for selecting a name appropriate to the occasion 
(an opportunity our good friend Muddywater so happily availed him- 
self oh, I was tempted to search the French dictionary for the 
— of discovering if any such motive could have prompted 


issy-Dumaine, and the result was not oo unsatisfactory. 
» and your correspon- 


For I there find that Oiseau is a bird, a fow 
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dent seems to be possessed of a ‘‘ soaring ambition,” to be a fellow 
resident I suspect of our friend Moncure D. Conway in the realms of 
blissabove. ison is a goose, and O, D. is ——; no, I dare not face 
an augmented charge of a ‘‘ personal amount” (which must be some- 
thing very dreadful) of abusive argument, which such a translation 
of your correspondent’s name wou d inevitably provoke. Scarcely 
less dangerous would it be, I fear, to allude to the words—‘‘ Oiseux,” 
idle, lazy ; and ‘‘ Oisif,” unoccupied, — nothing to do—as the 
reason for selecting this singular nom de plume. Yet one is almost 
tempted to imagine that the want of occupation would be the onl 
excuse 0.-D. could offer for filling your pages with such ‘‘ muc: 
ado about nothing,” while it surely can but be his love of the dolce 
far niente that prevents him from refuting, as he must be so well 
able to do, some of my numerous arguments against the Wagnerian 
music, instead of electing himself the umpire in this stupid discus- 
sion about a trifling metaphor ! 

From the latter part of the name, ‘‘Dumaine,” I can gather but 
little. If we divest it of its final letter we have, in English, ‘ of the 
hand,” and the only way in which it can be made applicable is by 
supposing it to indicate its owner’s desire to have a hand in this silly 
business, without possessing the ability to advance anything new or 
instructive thereon. Again I ask, why do not these champions come 
out ‘in the open” and fight fairly, avoiding all such high-sounding, 
but highly dangerous, fictitious signatures? Jones, Tompkins, 
Wilkins, and such-like names, are, certainly, not particularly 
euphonious, but they are honest and unaffected, while no danger to 
their possessors lurks behind them. 

But where is the argument, the ‘‘ abusive argument,” that O.-D. 
so earnestly deprecates? I can discover no attempt at argument of 
any description whatever, either in my last letter or in that of Muddy- 
water. Indeed it is this entire absence of argument of which I com- 
plain ; but the fact is, that when men who are determined to write 
have nothing to write about, they are compelled to write nonsense, a 
consideration which naturally brings me to the contemplation of the 
enormous amount of literary ability exhibited in the phrase, ‘‘ an 
almost personal amount of uncalled-for abuse,” Were it not that I 
fear a reiteration of the charge of ‘‘abusive argument,” I would ask 
Mr Goosehand (I had almost written ‘‘Goosehead,” so slippery is 
this super-satin glazed paper, almost as slippery as was the Serpentine 
ice to ‘* Mozart’s masterpiece ”) ; I would, I say, ask Mr G. what a 
‘personal amount” is, I have occasionally heard of personal 
accounts, but never, till now, of personal amounts. Well, we are 
never too old to learn, and I will jot this expression down in my 
7 for use whenever I may desire to appear particularly 
“learned.” 

But I must not overlook the fact that this learned writer sets off 
against my ‘‘ almost personal amount of uncalled-for abuse’? Muddy- 
water's “zealous sarcasm ;” from which I gather that while I have 
been simply abusive, my friend K. von B. has been withering me 
with sarcasm out of pure zeal for Wagner. But, as I have just 
proved, the only matter in my letter that could sustain the charge 
against me of “‘ abusive argument ” was my playful sarcasm relative 
to my critic’s nom de plume and peculiar metaphors, while it is these 
same sarcastic remarks which have excited the virtuous indignation 
of Goosehand, Pray pardon, Mr Editor, this somewhat free transla- 
tion of your correspondent’s signature, but so thoroughly patriotic 
am I, so very English, that I cannot bring myself to write even 
proper names in a foreign language. Allow me, then, to ask this 
gentleman why he is to admire the zealous sarcasm of Muddywater 
in defending (had he condescended to do so) his beloved Wagner, 
while he so severely condemns my equally zealous defence of 
Beethoven, Mozart, &c., who, besides being fellow-countrymen of 
Messrs Wagner and Bilgewasser, were equally entitled to protection 
and respect? J advocate the cause of the more ancient Germans by 
means of a long series of grave and carefully-considered arguments, 
while Muddywater contents himself with a simple expression of 
opinion, about which no living soul desires to quarrel with him. 
Yet the self-elected umpire, Goosehand, expresses his ill-disguised 
admiration for the latter and perfectly undisguised disapprobation of 
the former ? 

By the way, would it be a breach of press etiquette were I to ex- 
press a suspicion that these two fictitious correspondents, these 
highly conscientious objectors, Messrs Muddywater and Goosehand, 
are one and the same person? Iam led to this belief by the fact of 
the style of the two letters being almost identical ; the language, 
mode of procedure, avoidance of all argument, peculiarity of illustra- 
tion, &c., being singularly similar. The ‘‘little game,” supposing 
my notion to be correct, is not at all bad ; and the change oy name, 
from an ugly German to a pretty-looking French one, combined with 
& seemingly mild censure of Muddywater’s pardonable enthusiasm 
(“‘ zealous sarcasm”), form a good “ blind” for your readers. 

It was my intention to have commented on the remaining peculiar 
remarks of Goosehand (would not Cat’s-paw have been, under the 





circumstances, a more appropriate nom de plume ?), such as, ‘a 
closer friendship with both the subjects,” which might prove my 
argument (which?) to be false; the singular transformation of a 
lining into a coating, and th into “‘a thick staf’” of knowledge 
(in order, rome to exhibit the writer’s extensive acquaintance 
with the Meistersinger); the excessively learned but unmeanin 

expressions, ‘‘out of the literary diapason,” and “no frontier o 
policy ” ; the testimony of numberless amateurs (how conclusive such 
testimony !); my ‘‘unexampled breach of form” in the use of a 
‘* violent vocabulary,” &c. I had intended to criticize these very 
closely, but, having already occupied so large a share of your inter- 
esting journal in this senseless cement feel bound to restrain 
my pen. Therefore, leaving friend Goosehand to point out the 
“serious argument” which my ‘‘ violent vocabulary” so utterly 
shattered, I will conclude by subscribing myself yours very truly, 

THomas REYNOLDS. 


[The ‘‘ metaphor of the skein of worsted” threatens further com- 
plications, We would counsel a truce between the sapient com- 
atants. Jam satis.—Ep. M. W.] 





——— ae 


MUSIC AT BUXTON. 


The divine art still flourishes in its classical and popular forms to. 
assuage the sufferings of the many who resort to this salubrious 
region for relief from their physical ailments. Low art is continually 
represented by dances of all descriptions, marches, operatic selec- 
tions, and German jumbles of manifold beginnings and endings that 
are more diverse than diverting. High art has of late been 
thoroughly manifested in a capital performance of the “ Jupiter” 
Symphony, which was duly recognized ; and we have had a selection 
from Beethoven's Septet; an instrumental arrangement of Mendels- 
sohn’s ‘‘Sons of Art;” Spohr’s Dramatic Concerto, capitally played 
by Mr Gahler, a member of the band; Auber’s overtures to Zanetta, 
and several other operas, Rossini’s to the J/taliana in Algieri, 
Semiramide, and the Barbiere, G. A. Macfarren’s Don Quixote and 
Robin Hood ; a portion, for the third time, of Walter Macfarren’s 
Symphony in B flat ; Haydn’s ‘‘ Roxalana” Symphony, which is as 
remarkable for the rarity of its performance in London as it is for its 
masterly merit; and Mendelssohn’s Pianoforte Concerto in G minor, 
which gave occasion for the capital playing of Miss Dora Bright, one 
of the most distinguished pupils of the Royal Academy of Music, 
who did credit to herself, her school, and the composition, and was 
received with the hearty warmth she fully deserved. For singers 
we have had Miss Amy Foster, a favourite pupil of the late Mdme 
Sainton, Miss Hope Glenn, and Mr Joseph ine, The programmes 
are judiciously selected, and the performances effectively conducted 
by Mr Karl Meyder. 

The experience of the Buxton concerts opens a grave consideration 
which claims the care of those who are concerned and those who are 
interested in the state of music in England. This is as to why the 
director of the concerts here and the majority of the band should 
not be natives of our own country. Doubt cannot exist that we 
have indigenous talent competent to the fulfilment of all the duties 
in question ; the fact that many of our regimental bands frequently 
give performances within doors with the parts for violins and basses 
effectively represented on the instruments for which they are 
written, shows the possibility for denizens of our own land as much 
as for foreigners to be doubly capable of concert performances under 
a roof and of the execution of ‘‘harmonie musik” in the open air. 
Hence, while all sensible persons should rejoice in the opportunity 
of hearing good music well played by whoever may be the 
executants, it would be gratifying to political economists if our 
qualified compatriots not only applauded but followed in other 
places of holiday resort the example of the musical doings in Buxton. 








Tue Royat Aquartum.—Perhaps one of the most imposing sights 
now, and for some time to come, will be the interior of the Royal 
Aquarium. Saturday evening, September 5th, was the first special 
night of the season, inaugurating what is called “‘ The Palace of Ten 
Thousand Lights.” But for once the name does not do justice to 
the scene, for there must be nearer twice that number of lights to 
make up the brilliant, striking, and unique illuminations of the vast 
building. And now, when the eyes can take in the tout ensemble, it 
is at once evident that the illuminations form only a part of the 
pleasing arrangements. Flowers abound everywhere, and tasteful 
curtains, draperies, carpets, lounges, and countless other improve- 
ments (together with a great many finishing touches still in course 
of completion) have transformed this ever popular resort into what 
Mr de Pinna is intent upon making it, the leading place of amuse- 
ment in England. 
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FOREIGN BUDGET. 
(From Correspondents.) 

ScuweErin.—The statement that Herr Hill, many years a member 
of the operatic company at the Grand-Ducal Theatre here, has under- 
taken the management of the Stadttheater, Nuremberg, is incorrect. 
Herr Hill has been confounded with Herr Paul Hiller, the baritone, 
and son of the late Ferdinand Hiller; it is the latter who has 
become manager of the Stadttheater in Nuremberg, and also of that 
in Ulm. 

BremeN.—Herr Senger, the new manager of the Stadttheater, has 
issued a circular in which he declares he intends paying more 
attention to the classical operatic repertory than did his | seas 
who was constantly playing Wagnerian works. mong the 
novelties promised are C. M. v. Weber’s Silvana; Alb. Dietrich’s 
Sonntagskind; and Gluck’s Alceste. Herr Ant. Seidl is mentioned 
as one of the three conductors, the other two being Herren Hentschel 
and Julius Ruthardt. : 

Beruin.—At Kroll’s Theatre, Herr Perotti brought his highly 
successful engagement to a close by appearing as Manrico in J/ 
Trovatore. During the months of October and November the 
theatre will be open for Italian opera, under the management of 
Ferdinand Strakosch, the principal ladies being Signore Donadio and 
Osta.—Herr J. Firmans has opened the Louisenstadtisches Theater 
for a winter operatic season at popular prices. The work selected 
for the first night was Verdi’s 7’rovatore.—Arma Senkrah will intro- 
duce at one of the Philharmonic Society’s Concerts a Romance, by 
Hector Berlioz, which has never yet been publicly performed in this 
capital.—It is asserted that, at the express desire of the Emperor 
Wilhelm, Mdme Christine Nilsson will sing here twice about the 
middle of next month, and then start on a concert tour, in the 
course of which she will visit the more important towns of Germany 
and Austria.—Mdlle Dell’ Era, prima ballerina at the Royal Opera- 
house, intends leaving that institution and for the future accepting 
only starring engagements at first-class theatres. 

EssLINcEN.—The Oratorio Association recently gave a concert, 
under the direction of Professor Christopher Fink, in the Town 
Church. The programme included various organ compositions 
played by Professor Fink himself ; mixed choruses by Joh. Eckard, 
Handel, J. 8S. Bach, and Chr. Fink ; Men’s Choruses by Fr. Schneider, 
and from the Bamberg, Psalm Book of 1707. Mdme Fink san 
Al. Stradella’s ‘‘ Church Air” and Handel’s ‘‘ Treuer Heiland,” anc 
Herr Clauss, Mendelssohn’s tenor air: ‘‘ Doch der Herr leitet die 
Irrenden recht.” 

ViennA.—Julius Hopp, a well known Viennese composer and one 
of the most witty and prolific farce-writers in this capital, though his 
productions were not much known beyond it, died on the 28th ult., 
aged 66. For some time previous to his decease, he was the inmate 
of a lunatic asylum. 

Mpme Gerster.—This lady’s company during her American 
concert tour, under the management of Mr Henry E. Abbey, will 
include, besides herself, Mdlle Lablache, Galassi (baritone), and 
Mdme Rive-King (pianist). Their number may possibly be augmented 
by Campanini and Emil Sauret. 

Sart Lake Crry, U. S.—Musicians were very busy here a month 
since getting up two of the Gilbert-Sullivan operas, Jolanthe and 
The Mikado. Mr W. H. Krause, a pupil of the Leipsic Conserva- 
toire, will conduct the former, and Mr Careless, leader of the Taber- 
nacle Choir, the latter work. Sir Arthur Sullivan paid the place a 
visit not very long ago, and was much pleased at meeting Mr B, B. 
Young, a friend and former pupil. 

New Yorx.—Messrs Gilbert and Sullivan’s Mikado was produced 
on Wednesday, the 19th August, at the Fifth Avenue Theatre 
under the management of Mr John Stetson. Carefully rehearsed 
and admirably put on the stage, it achieved a complete success, and 
the company, specially brought over from England by Mr D’Oyly 
Carte, made a most favourable impression. 








Ch. Gounod’s Mors et Vita will be performed across the Atlantic 
this winter in St Louis, Boston, Philadelphia, Brooklyn, and New 
York. Theodore Thomas controls the American copyright. 

Miss Popstr Rowe writes to us that she “would feel greatly 
obliged by our inserting the following paragraph in The Musical 
World.” We are loth to refuse the request of the accomplished 
young composer, although the announcement properly belongs to our 
advertising columns :— 

“ Messrs Ascherberg have just published a waltz and a polka, each called 
“ The Silver Shield.” Both pieces were composed by Miss Popsie Rowe at 
the request of Miss Amy Roselle (Mrs Arthur Dacre), and they will be per- 
formed nightly when Mr Carl Rosa takes the popular play, The Silver Shield, 
round the provinces,” : 





WAIFS. 

Verdi has remitted ten per cent this year off his tenants’ rents. 

Mdme Gerster’s American concert tour will probably commence in 
Boston. 

Mdme Louise Pyk, the Swedish vocalist, will revisit New York 
this autumn. 

The French tenor, Prévost, was singing a short time since at 
Santiago, Chili. 

Remenyi, the Hungarian violinist, was giving concerts, a short 
time ago, in China. 

The Sunday Evening Concerts at the Casino, New York, continue 
to attract large audiences. 

Mdme Geistinger will, it is said, perform this season in America 
with a company of her own. 

A new theatre will shortly be completed in Naples. It is to be 
called the Teatro Salvator Rosa, 

The Stadttheater, Hamburgh, opened for the season on the lst 
inst. with Wagner’s Tannhiuser. 

According to report, Mdme Minnie Hauk is engaged by Colonel 
Mapleson for his next American season. 

After a long summer trip, Mdme Artét-de-Padilla has returned to 
Berlin, and resumed her singing classes there. 

Mdme Brandt-Girtz, from the Stadttheater, Hamburgh, has been 
singing at the Grand-Ducal Theatre, Wiesbaden. 

Jules Massenet, the composer, has been created an honorary 
member of the Philharmonic Academy, Bologna. 

Mrs Edwards, the heroine of the song, ‘‘ The Maid of Llangollen,” 
died suddenly on Thursday, at the age of seventy-one. 

Peter Benoit has been confined to his bed by illness, but, 
according to the latest accounts, was going on favourably. 

The last artist bearing the celebrated name of Devrient, Mdme 
Auguste Wagner-Devrient, died lately, aged 81, at Berlin. 

An Italian operatic company is aan at the Teatro de la 
Alhambra, Madrid. The season is limited to thirty nights. 

Miss Emma Thursby gave a concert recently in Saratoga, 
U.S. Antoine de Kontski is engaged as pianist for her tour. 

Mdme Parsch-Zikesch, from the Stadttheater, Cologne, has been 
fulfilling a short engagement at the National Theatre, Prague. 

Martha Remmert, Grand-Ducal Chamber-Virtuosa and former 
pupil of Franz Liszt, leaves Weimar this autumn to settle in Berlin. 

Alfred Oelschlegel’s buffo opera, Prinz und Maurer, first produced 
— will be the next novelty at the National Theatre, 

ratz. ' 

On the 18th August, Baron Podmaniczky celebrated his tenth 
er as Intendant of the National Theatre and Operahouse, 

esth. 

Herr 8. de Lange, lately director of the Men’s Choral Association, 
Cologne, returns to Holland, and will become director of a Choral 
Association there. 

It is rumoured that Joseph Joachim will start in November on a 
South-German concert-tour, afterwards playing in Paris and other 
large French towns. 

Miss Van Zandt is engaged for twelve concerts and twelve stage- 
performances this winter at Moscow; she will afterwards make a 
tour in Scandinavia. 


German opera will shortly celebrate its twenty-fifth anniversary 
in Rotterdam by giving gala performances there, as well as in 
Amsterdam and The Hague. 


The French operatic com 
Desuiten and Granier, at 
season some time this month. 


Marianne Eissler, the violinist, with her sister, Emmy Eissler, 
pianist, and Carl Riese, vocalist, will, during October and November, 
make a concert-tour in Germany. 


Adolf Mohr’s opera, Loreley, first produced last season at the 
Stadttheater, Breslau, where it was well received, will be performed 
this winter in Diisseldorf and Mayence, 


Albert Dietrich has composed some incidental music for Shaks- 
pere’s Cymbeline, and it has been well received when given lately 
with the play in Bremen, Oldenburg, and Leipsic. 


TruTonic Economy.—‘‘ The Germans are a frugal people,” 
observed an American, after visiting the Berlin Operahouse—so, at 
least, says 7'he Musical Courier of New York—“ As soon as the opera 
Was over, a man in front took wads of cotton from his pocket and 
stopped up his ears to save the music he had paid for.” 


y, under the management of MM. 
e Hague, will commence their new 
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THE VOICE AND SINGING. 


BY 
ADOLFO PERRARI 
THE FORMATION AND OULTIVATION OF THE VOIOH FOR SINGING 


ice 128. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 

«‘The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’sfreedom from conven- 
tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
soundness of his precepts; his work has consequently come into genera] use asa 
manual of vocal instruction.” —Daily News. 


VOCAL EXERCISES COMPOSED BY PRANK MORI. 


ice 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
N.B.—These Vocal Exercises, as taught by the late FRanx MokrI, are invalu- 
able both to Students and Professors. 


New Edition of “LE PETIT SOLFEGE.” 
LE PETIT SOLFEGE, Vingt Solféges pour Voix de 


Mezzo-Soprano. Par Jos. Ourct. Price és. London: Duncan Davison & 
Oo., 244, Regent Street. 

“‘This work for educational purposes will be found of inestimable value, since 
it is one of the very few which confines itself to the cultivation of the middle of 
the voice; and whilst the phrases are admirably adapted to develop the 
breathing powers and volume of the voice, the melodies are so exquisitely har- 
monized that they must prove of great benefit in the improvement of the taste 
and ear of a student in singing.”—Fictorial World. 


THE ART OF SINGING. 


New Hdition, Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE. 
By T. A. WALLWORTH. 

A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon 
which he has cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Mdme Alwina Valleria, Miss 
Lucy Franklein, and other successful Vocalists. 

Full Music Size, price 7s. 
London: Hammond & Oo. (late JULLIEN), 5, Vigo Street; and of the Author, 
at his Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 


THE STOLBERG LOZENCE. 


FOR mph tS wy AND ENRICHING THE VOICE, AND 

















EMOVING AFFECTIONS OF THE THROAT. 
‘Of famed Stolberg’s lozenge we've all of us heard.”— Punch, October 21st, 1865. 


DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 

Actors, Singers, Olergymen, and all who are desirous of Improving and 
Invigorating their Voice for Singing or Public Speaking, should use this 
Lozenge. One trial will be sufficient to account for the great reputation it has 
sustained for so many years. Testimonials from Patti, Grisi, Lablache, Santley, 
&c. Sold in boxes, 1s. 1d. and 2s, 9d., by all Chemists throughout the United 
Kingdom and the Colonies. 





Now Ready, 
FORM, OR DESIGN, IN MUSIC. 
OLIVERIA PRESCOTT. 


PART I.—INSTRUMENTAL MOUSIO. 

CHAPTER 1, Elements of Form ; 2. The Minuet ; 3. The Sonata; 4. The Varieties 
of the Sonata Form ; 5. The Sonata Form applied to different Movements; 
6. The Rondo; 7. The Concerto; 8. Rhythm of First Movements. 

PART II—VOCAL MUSIC. 

CuaPTER 1. The Ballad, or People’s Song; 2. Form of the Ballads; 3, Single 
Movements—Design of Idea, The Madrigal, The Scarlatti Form, Free Fugal 
Form, The Sonata, The Rondo; 4. Groups of Movements—The Glee, Reci- 
tative, The Italian Cantata, Scena and Aria, The Anthem, Opera, Analysis 
of Fidelio, Oratorio. 

Part I., 6d.; Part II., 2s,; Complete 2s. 6d. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 

“‘ Miss Prescott’s pamphlet on ‘ Form, or Design, in Music’ is sound and clear 
in statement. The authoress, one of the most distin hed of Sir George Mac- 
farren’s pupils, has largely imbibed her master’s spirit and method, and, in the 
absence of any book by him on the subject, this treatise is of special value. We 
have not been able always to follow Miss Prescott’s analysis of themes and forms, 
but there is much profit to be derived from reading her book, The most prac- 
tical part of a minute study of form is the grasp it gives of phrasing, a matter 
that every singer, player, or conductor ought to feel and understand. Miss 
Prescott deals both with vocal and instrumental forms. The little treatise is 
published by Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street.”— Tonic Sol-fa Reporter, 


NEW EDITION. Just Ready, price 5s. 
FETIS’S ceresratep PRactrcat Work, 


A MANUAL FOR COMPOSERS, 


MUSICAL DIRECTORS, LEADERS OF ORCHESTRAS, CHORUS 
MASTERS, and MILITARY BANDMASTERS : 
Being a Methodical Treatise on Harmony, Instrumentation, and Vocal Writing, 
and all things relative to the composition, direction, and execution of Music, 
with the es, for all the Instruments in Military Bands and Orchestras, &c., 
by F. J. FETIS. Translated from the Original, with additions by 
WELLINGTON GUERNSEY. 
London; Duncan Davison & Oo,, 244, Regent Street, W. 











Voice-Training Exercises 


EMIL BEHNKE 


AND 


CHARLES W. PEARCE. 





Price Eighteenpence. In Cloth Boards, Three Shillings. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS, &c. 


“I am much obliged to you for sending me your Voice Exercises. They seem 


to me admirable, and doubtless will prove of great utilty. 
‘‘ FREDERICK A. G. OUSELEY.” 


“T like the Vocal Exercises very much ; they are scientific, systematic, and 
ingenious. “JOHN STAINER.” 


“This is a novel work, both in plan and detail, and the combined labours of a 
well-known scientific lecturer on the voice and an excellent musician have 
brought the undertaking to a successful issue. . . . . . These very complete and 
satisfactory training exercises are printed in six different books for the same 
number of voices, thus: soprano, mezzo-soprano, contralto, tenor, baritone, and 
bass. The work may be safely and cordially recommended to vocal students and 
even to practised singers, quite apart from any grounds of discussion concerning 
methods of teaching.”—Musical Standard. 

“The exercises are, with great skill, arranged so as to give a maximum of 
benefit with a minimum of fatigue. They are melodious and natural, and are 
consequently pleasant of performance. The aceompanying pianoforte part is 
helpful without being either distracting or unduly prominent; and the work 
is throughout characterised by artistic forethought and good musicianship. Its 
popularity will doubtless be extensive in accordance with its merits.”—Academic 
Gazette. 

“‘They are constructed so as to fit in with the vocal principles which Mr 
Behnke teaches, while at the same time they are melodious and interesting.”— 
Tonic Sol-fa Reporter. 

“This is a valuable series of vocal studies based on the principles advocated in 
‘The Mechanism of the Human Voice,’ by E. Behnke, and in the more elaborate 
work, by Messrs Lennox Browne and |Emil Behnke, entitled ‘ Voice, Song, and 

, The exercises are published for each of the several ranges of 
voice, and from their utility and cheapness they deserve to find a very large 
sale.”—Jilustrated London News, 

“These exercises are the best of the kind we have seen, and clearly printed and 
neatly got up. We wish the authors every success in their endeavours to 
facilitate the cultivation of vocal art.”— Public Opinion. 

“ A personal experience in my own family enables me to speak in the highest 
terms of Mr Behnke’s method, which is absolutely invaluable for increasing the 
power, resonance, and flexibility of the voice, both in speaking and singing, and 
I am glad to be able to recommend the exercises as being thoroughly practical 
and most useful.””—O. D., Household Words. 

“The combined simplicity and utility of the plan upon which these studies 
have been written will commend them to the notice of professors and students 
alike.” —Sunday Times. 

“‘ That the work is based upon sound philosophical principles is certain, and it 
may be said with confidence that no better exercises for the purposes of voice 
cultivation are to be met with.”—Birmingham Gazette. 

“The exercises are emphatically practical ; but they are enhanced in value by 
pretty and attractive melody, occasionally rising far above the character of mere 
training compositions.”—Salisbury Times. 

“The authors have conferred a great boon on the musical world and on the 
public generally by the publication of these exercises, which so happily combine 
science with simplicity and system with charm.”—Oldham Evening Chronicle, 
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Price 5s. paper cover; 7s. 6d. cloth. 


ALBUM OF 
OPERATIC DUETS 


A COLLECTION 





Forty of the most celebrated Duets, for Soprano and Mezzo-Soprano, and 
Soprano and Contralto, selected from the following Operas, with Italian 
and English Words :— 


GIURAMENTO. 

COSI FAN TUTTI. 

IL PROFETA. 

ROMEO E GIULIETTA. 
MATILDA DI SHABRAN. 
FURIOSO. 

SARGINO. 

MOSE IN EGITTO. 
CENERENTOLA. 
DIDONE ABBANDONATA. 
SOSARME. 

NOZZE DI FIGARO. 
MARTA, 

CROWN DIAMONDS, 
FREISCHUTZ. 





MARIA PADILLA, 
OTELLO. 

LINDA, | 
DONNA DEL LAGO, 
CLEMENZA DI TITO. 
VESTALE. 

GEMMA DI VERGY. 
BIANCA E FALLIERO., 
TANCREDI, 
DEMETRIO E POLIBIO. 
ANDRONICO.. 
DINORAH. 

NORMA. 
SEMIRAMIDE, 
MIRELLA. 





LONDON : BOOSEY & CO., 295, REGENT STREET, W. 
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